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SHEN Anderson published the life of 
I Falconer, the earliest which I have 
1 his collection of the British 
Poets, he possessed, as he confesses, 
no meraorinls of the birth-place ot parentage of 
the poet; • and when Stanier Clarke was preparing 
his accurate and beautiful edition, he was equally 
at a loss for authentic materials, till he fortunately 
met with Governor Hunter, a shipmate of the 
poot's, at the house of Mr. 51'Arthur. From tho 
communications of this gentleman, and from sub- 
sequent conversations with his brother. Lieutenant 

* Andenon'a edition of tbe British FoeU waa pnbliBbed 
in 1795. Mr. Suuier ClBrke's edition of the Shipwreclt, 
fail804. 

b 



— iiiu.L ripjir-cv ainijoriiy. 

Willlum l-'ulijWitiV, Vbu has fcivtli hwtiriy dignily 
{■1 !i iiiiiiin ijrnvioDsly olwoiu'o, veati baxn on ihc 
I lili uf Ffbi'uuTj", I7Hii*oml was l.hc soil of a poor 
iiiun :iL lidinlntrgli, who L-xcrnJst'd Iho equally 
iinprofiluljlu trtuJoa of bui'Lor irad wig-multcr iu the 
J(Uherl)o\v, and subsoquently of groeor : he got no 
more hy woighing plums tlian by Bliaving jioils: 
lio wa3 also & fellow of infinito wit, and const;- 
ijiiuntly remained "an Iioiiuat poor man" us lonj; tut 

The vutEd powers of the family, ivkich iirti 
^'uufrally t-Iiiired largely hy tho famalo members, 
ivcro in this instiiate eQiiecntrated in ilic jjct'sim of 
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fKllQWmgeiittyi "tltli Feb., 1733, Williuin I'iiii:!.™!', »!;;- 
iliolter, niiJ Agues Sliuial, had a eou bom aami^d WiJllnm." 
Ifis falliti- luiJ Iwu oLiiaten besides tbo pott, botli of Ivliuiii 
Mcri: deiif jiul dumb,—" EinytbiJiuJia lirLUinnk'n," eJ, lii j5, 
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our poet : for his only brother and sister were both 
born deaf and dumb : and Captain Hunter verified 
the statement which Falconer had made to him of 
this sad affliction, when he met these two members 
of the family in the Infirmary at Edinburgh, where 
they continued imtil death. Falconer received 
some education, which may truly be called Ele- 
mentary, at the school of a Mr. Webster, for the 
establishment was broken up in 1746, when he 
was only beginning his gramm£ir, and there is no 
reason to suppose that he went to any other. The 
following account of him is from the pen of Mr. 
Forrest: "I well remember being greatly sur- 
prised when he gave me a copy of the above ode 
(On the Prince of Wales) as his own, for he had 
been always reckoned rather a dunce at school; 
and, young as I then was, I knew that a sailor's 
life was not favourable for the cultivation of 
letters. I never to my recollection saw him since 
that time, indeed I fancy he never was here. He 
was a lumpish, heavy looking lad, very careless 
and dirty in his dress, and was known by the 
appellation of Bubly-hash-Falconer ; if you are 
not a Scotchman, this name will not convey to you 
such a distinct idea of his looks as it does to one 
of us." He was then placed, teluctantly on his 
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Britannia) which was shipwrecked in her passage 
from Alexandria to Venice, near Cape Colonna, on 
the coast of Greece. 

This calamity happened towards the end of 
1750 ; only three of the crew survived, of whom 
Falconer was one — and the distressing event made 
such an impression on his mind, as to become the 
subject of a poem; which certainly is not, as 
Stanier Clarke asserts, one of the finest in our lan- 
guage, and is far from being so ; but which in all 
probability will continue to bo a favourite with a 
certain class- of readers, and therefore preserve its 
station among the brotherhood of English Poets. 

In 1751, Falconer, in the humble capacity of 
second mate, for he had not risen above that 
station, revisited his native city, and commenced 
his poetical career with an Elegy on the death of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales ; Gray also began his, 
with an Hymeneal on the marriage of the same 
illustrious person. He followed up his first step 
on the poetic ladder, with others ; and sent to the 
" Gentleman's Magazine," (which has been the kind 
protector of all youthful bards, and in whose vener- 
able courts they have imped their plumes, and tried 
their earliest flights), a few poems, that have been 
recognized as his — as The Chaplain's Petition to 



of ilip .sMitiiiKTite. Mid obottoof a inijchipman, iioa 
bem a-ci iUftl to iliHl hy Uic winio bii5g;n^hor. 

F:\li niu-r is supposoil to liiivu rtintiiiiicl in tho 
niprch.inl fiOiTJco till iio imblished his pnpin of tliu 
Sbipwv. 1.1; ill i7lJ2,t vliieh ^\-a3 dcdiealeil lo llio 

• Pi™"Gi.ii(.Mng." ir5S.p.a7l. Tliis iimm Lieuttnant 
IInHlcr nscribed tO Kak'ultitr) ibe olher t»i] arc givtji ou tlm 
belief of Dr. S. Claikfi! it ia Qui of mutli cwiscqusnce from 
nhan] mhIi llne^ M Ibe liillonin^prDi^ccileil: 

Tl>>> tougU ruile wind wliiih sUni y'Eetiis B(iiila< 

t TLiis ii a mere conjertuve of S. Cbai'^ irlo tiiinlu llio 
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Duke of York, who had hoisted his flag as Rear 
. Admiral of the Blue, on board the Princess Amelia, 
attached to the fleet under Sir Edward Hawke. 
Clarke says, "the author was deservedly called 
a second Homer." The Duke of York kindly 
patronized this unlooked for production of a sailor, 
and advised Falconer to leave the merchant ser- 
vice for the Royal Navy. He was accordingly 
rated oa a midshipman on board Sir Edward 
Hawke's ship, the Royal George; perhaps the 
very same ship, the funeral knell of which was so 
musically tolled by the Bard of Olney. In his 
last visit to Scotland, after the publication of the 
Shipwreck, it has been said that Falconer* resided 

it has gained in embellishment it has lost in true poetical 
beauty, and energy of expression. ** There is frequently a 
copious simplicity," says Dr. Anderson, ** in his first designs, 
that no after thought or labour can amend; an irregular 
beauty, that every alteration must efface." 

• See " Lives of Scottish Poets," v. iii. p. 74, The same 
writer also observes that Falconer was on board the Ra- 
milies. Captain Taylor, with Admiral Bressau's squadron, 
Dec. 1760, was shipwrecked, coming up the channel, and out 
of a crew of 734 men, only Falconer and twenty-three others 
escaped. These circumstances are not in Dr. Clarke*s narra- 
tive. It was on this wreck of the Bamilies, and not of the 
Britannia, that this biographer supposes the poem to be 
founded : vide " Lives," v. iii. p. 70. I shall give his argu- 
ment in his own words, observing that he is the only biogra- 
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LIFE OF FALCONER. XVll 

whose father was cousin-german to Falconer. Mr. 
Chalmers^ however^ remarks on this statement, 
that though Robertson may have been related to 
Falconer, he certainly had left Gladsmuir at that 
time. 

The Shipwreck, on its appearance, was reviewed 
in the " Monthly Review," vol. xxvii. p. 197, in a 
style of criticism which in later times has given way 
to one less indulgent and encouraging. The praise 
here bestowed on Falconer, of equalling Virgil in 
his descriptions, and surpassing him in the cha- 
racter of the modem Palinurus, is such, as in the 
present day would hardly have been bestowed on 
our most honoured poets; and Dr. Clarke has 
added, while giving some passages which an Irish- 
man had translated into Latin verse, " that they 
will prove, even to the pedant, that the diction 
between Virgil and Falconer is not so great as 
may be imagined." Truly the comparison of Fal- 
coner's somewhat prosaic lines, translated into Hi- 
bernian Latin, to Virgil's exquisite and inimitable 
language, is most wonderfully unfortunate ! But 
we proceed to give the re\4ew : 

" It has frequently been observed, that true 
genius will surmount every obstacle which opposes 
its exertion : how imfavourable soever the situation 
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found means to reduce the several technical terms 
of the marine into smooth and harmonious num- 
bers. Homer has been admired by some for re- 
ducing a catalogue of ships into tolerably flowing 
verse; but who, except a poetical Sailor, the 
nursling of Apollo, educated by Neptune, would 
ever have thought of versifjnng his own sea-Ian- 
guage ? what other p9et would ever have dreamt 
of reef-tackles, haliards, clue-garnets, bunt- 
lines, lashings, laniards, and fifty other terms 
equally obnoxious to the soft sing-song of modem 
poetasters ? 

"Many of his descriptions are not inferior to 
anything in the iEneid; many passages in the 
third and fifth books of which, our Author has had 
in view ; they have not suffered by his imitation ; 
and his pilot appears to much greater advantage 
than the Palinurus of Virgil. 

" Nor is the Poet's talent confined to the des- 
cription of inanimate scenes : he relates, and be- 
wails, the untimely fate of his companions in the 
most animated and pathetic strains. The close 
of the master's address to the seamen, in the time 
of their greatest danger, is noble and philosophical. 
It is impossible to read the circumstantial account 
of the unfortunate end of the ship's crew, without 
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was an accomplished and beautiful woman :" the 
last quality is entirely derived from the biographer's 
gallantry ; for Dr. Clarke says, that it was rather 
the lustre of Miss Hicks's mind, than the beauty of 
her person, that attracted the enamoured poet. 
She possessed talents which she inherited; and 
the marriage turned out to the happiness of the 
parties. When Dr. Clarke was collecting materials 
for his Life, he could not discover where Fal- 
coner's widow resided ; but he considered that she 
probably possessed a miniature and letters of her 
husband, which would have thrown light on his 
history. Mr. Chalmers, writing in 1810, says, 
that she died at Bath a few years since,* and was 
liberally supplied with money by Mr. Cadell in 
consideration of the successful sale of her husband's 
Marine Dictionary. The doubts and distractions 

* The following inscription is on the slab of a plain altar- 
tomb in the burial-ground on the N. side of Weston Church, 
near Bath : 

In memory 

Of Mrs. Jane Falconer, 

Relict of Mr. William Falconer, 

Who was unfortunately lost 

On board the Arrora. 

She departed this life 

March 20th, 1796, 

Aged 61. 
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gave it his approbation. Those published on si- 
milar subjects abroad, he described as being very 
imperfect: — "Ce livre manquoit absolument." — 
From the Glory Falconer was appointed to the 
Swiftsure. In 1764, he published a new edition 
of his poem, in octavo, with corrections and addi- 
tions. The next year he printed a political satire 
(The Demagogue,) on Lord Chatham, Wilkes, 
Churchill, &c., which Dr. Clarke says was a proper 
antidote to the Rosciad! it might as well have 
been an antidote to Paradise Lost. 

The Marine Dictionary was published in 1769, 
previous to which time, according to Dr. Clarke, 
Falconer left his commodious cabin, for one of 
those abodes of genius — the poet's rightful in- 
heritance — a garret in the metropolis. Here he 
struggled on in some way or other, the particulars 
of which are not known, and, indeed, there is 
great doubt as to this portion of the poet's life ; 
at length, in October, 1768, he received a proposal 
from Mr. Murray, the bookseller, to join with him 
in taking Mr. Sandby's business, opposite St. 
Dunstan's Church. The offer, as it appears by 
Murray's letter, seemed to hold out prospects of 
great advantage : why Falconer did not accept it, 
does not appear : if he had, the splendid and success- 
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strikingly evident," — ^but if David Mallet the poet 
is the person alluded to, he was one to whom the 
fame of the poem might have been safely en- 
trusted ; for he was skilled in all the art of versi- 
fication, and is not likely to have let negligences or 
errors escape his notice.* 

We are now drawing to the melancholy and 
unexpected close of our author's life. The Aurora 
left England on the 2nd of October, 1769, and 
after touching at the Cape, which she left on the 
27th December, was lost in some part of her re- 
maining passage. It has been supposed that this 
unfortunate vessel perished by fire : but the more 
general opinion seems to be, that she foundered in 
the Mozambique Channel. Captain Lee,t although 
a stranger to its navigation, would not be dis- 
suaded from attempting it: and it is said, that 
Mr. Vansittart, who went out in her, as commis- 
sioner, was so averse to this dangerous experi- 
ment, that if another ship had been at the Cape, 
he would have proceeded in her. On the 19th 
October, 1773, a black was examined before the 
board of Directors, who afiirmed — ^That he was 

* [It could not have been David Mallet the poet, as he died 
April 21st, 1765.] 

t See "Gent. Mag." vol. xli. p. 237. 
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in Ilia |iul>iii, and after weathering many Iiftrii galoa 
of fortuni', lie went to tho bottom with Ihv Aiirura 
frigate 1 I forget ivhat part of Scotland liad llie 
honour of giving liim hirtli, but ho waa tho son of 
obscurity and misfortunB, Ho \vub one of timsc 
daring adventurous spirits-, wliii'li Si-otland beyond 
any olbor country la remarkable for jwodneinj. 
Little dofs tho fond mother think, m she Jiangs 
delighted o^■(;r tho swoct liLtlo loeeli nt her bosom, 
n-hero tho poor follow may hcreailcr lyandcr, and 
what may bo his fate. I remember a stjinza in 
an old Stottiah ballad, which, nolwithstanding it« 
rude simplicity, spcaka feelingly to the heart i ^^B 

' UtttB did my maUiBr think, ^H 

Thnt liny rha craiUoa me, ^H 
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In person, Falconer waa about five feet seven 
inches in height, of a thin, light make, with hard 
features, and a weather-beaten complexion. His 
hair was brown, and he was marked with the small 
pox. In his common address, it is said, he was 
blunt and forbidding: but quick and fluent in 
conversation. His observation was keen, and his 
judgments acute and severe. By natural temper 
he was cheerful, and used to amuse his com- 
panions, the seamen, with acrostics, which he made 
on their favourite nymphs. He was a good and 
skilful seaman. As for education, he assured Go- 
vernor Hunter, that it was confined to reading, 
English, and arithmetic. In his voyages, he had 
picked up a little colloquial knowledge of Italian 
and Spanish, and such languages as are spoken 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. That he was 
esteemed by his mess-mates is shown in a passage 
of a little work, called the " Journal of a Seaman," 
written in 1755, published by Murray in 1815. — 
" How often," says the author, " have I wished to 
have the associate of my youth. Bill Falconer, 
with me to explore these beauties, and to read 
them in his sweet poetry. But, alas ! I parted 
with him in Old England, never perhaps to meet 
more in this world. His may be a happier lot, led 



Pr. S. Cliylic and Mt, ChalmtOTj neither of wham, 
DK ai>pi'ur.s lo in{i,;luid any {trotunsiona to 1>d con- 
sidered juilgca of^OL'l.lual cxci^IIl'Iicc, If lliu poem 
IS talim itLcl bya Jiiclgmuiil iMiigWlwitii lis jioHi- 
tui. miul's and Uio dwniJ^ intiR B unki -nhich it 
H IB cunr[Kjhcd — miJoultiiUj tli author w 11 re 
ani, uo sUglit proportion ot juiist Anithoiigh, 
^^ll^l tlio cAeeption of some Imjipur ] urts il eunnot 
Hiittsfj lie t^h^e 1^111111 Las littii forirud on the 
fiiii^lieil \\rilings of om leading liotis ^et it la 
a sin^uiuh ctc^Bt production ut u pLfMn i\ho 
had lecLned no education hcjond Urn niirt pIo- 
nitnta of 1 meiuigc and mIjo MaB ', ibsfquenllj 
o mpiL 1 in iho scswc duties nnd business of a 
seoijT nglifL — equnUj mtiiout IcfliTung or Iciimre 

■ Sea " Lives of tke Bcoltisli PoeW," 1822, vol. iii. y. 77. 
Tlic life of FnU'onci ia tigned R. E. It la doiil>ir>il <vlie[lier 
Ibis joui-iinl of Penrose U real or fltlitioiis. — ii. " Qunrterlj- 
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The poetical powers of Falconer, in whatever rank 
they may be placed, were the gift of nature ; for 
any assistance they may have derived from subse- 
quent application, was only a proof that the original 
powers previously existed. The Milton of the 
village remained neither mute, nor inglorious.* 

The plan of the poem .*s simple, but not defec- 
tive ; though it is not difficult to see that it might 
have been improved by a greater diversity of cha- 
racter, and a more powerful and animated variety 
of description: in fact, there is not much to praise 
in the curiosity of the design, or the complication 
of circumstances through which it was conducted ; 
but though inartificial, it is not carelessly or ineffi- 
ciently arranged. That the description of the ge- 
neral distress, which has occupied the mind of the 
reader through the former portion of the poem, 
should at last merge in the narration of particular 
and personal history, as in the case of Palemon, 
was justly and happily conceived, and thus a dra- 
matic character is drawn over the close. It is agreed 
that the nautical descriptions are appropriate and 
correct. The great fault of the poem is one that 
extends through its entire composition, and con- 



• ( 



Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest.'— Gray. 



1 (luctn Ihcw uru no favourite 
1 t irii^ ot lingiiigi, nor iliscnp 

iiom prnediOo iioets hia stjlo la 

I inj oti Lr VTilir — ^It ib most pro 
1 1 u 1 BtiiJml 1 o]><. a HoniLr, nhif-h 
r ! 01I1L uf ill Bin-ccodilia poets and 
I tui^o poinbinntioni. of -nords and 
L Inlotion of wl li dpscendid from 

lilt It lictaiUL at oui. tiino a dohtdd 

t \ jctical aptcdi liiiiu nru a few 
5 lOLin jiist siiflioient !o lalisw tJiat 

not iinn.{ioinl<d with Popos wn- 
1 had re d fi liliPHutl^ 1 5 m dic luin 
r "iiitU Iho laugiiQge of poufrj m hia 
I much uf the ilutntsa and ianiciiL>>!> 

ions aiiHG3 fiom hia ust of (hi^ I ng 

iKiit com of I'arnaiuiis 
ihdl hii J wt1j ohscntd — tl t hia 
cUltM-allv nliindswith luiii j [hct 
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expletives, and feeble lines," — of the first, I should 

point out such as, — black adversity — unspotted 

truth — trembling order — melting tear — sacred 

Maro's art — brazen voice of battle — Chappy plains 

— ^and many others of the like kind. Of the latter, 

such lines as the following : 

Determined from whatever point they rise, 
To trust his fortune to the seas and skies ; 
and, 

This vast phenomenon whose lofty head.* 

Add to this, that the construction of Falconer's 
verse is not often vigorous, or musically varied, 
and that there is an ungraceful change of the 
past and present tenses. Such are the defects 
that might be expected, in the work of a person 
imperfectly educated, and who, though possessing 
a taste and feeling for poetry, and a power of 
embodying his ideaa in poetical language, yet 
had not any of those strong and original powers, 
which can burst through all obstacles, and com- 
pensate for all defects. — Such was Bums, and such 
Ebenezer Elliot, the man of all the self-educated 
poets, since the days of Burns, of the most ori- 

* We remember our late lamented friend, the learned 
translator of Plato and Aristotle, repeating to us an Ode to 
Venus, the first line of which was, 

Before I enter on this great affair, &c. 



II iM ■, \ I I istoric fanio and tho heroie elia- 
ri tLis il (jiiu , aro too fmnt ond gcncrnl to 
iifi jrd muLli (liliglif ^ ith r gird to the introduc- 
tion of Htu, pi ruaLs 1 Agree \MtliCimi bill — Ihat 
the ofleet of som of Ihom ib to gm, a dtfinitc, 
ind authcTil ( iharattor to his dcstnptions , bi t 
thitmostoi lliim lo i InndsmnnB t\r, risemhlts 
tiling and pioilutis obscurih — Such hjijiltit Io 
nio the dti tib ot ihispotm, j-tL notwilhstmding 
Ihcse, the M i[\irtuk "Will piotwibly rcmiiii, aa it 
has jlttfija bLQU, pq. jwjpniiir jMim — not popular 
iimong tilt 1 ip'hcE ilflfcatB uf aoeictj nor with 
ihoTO -who TL 111 ic, for tht gintifii ition of their 
tiiBti, the dilR ito and mrjoiis finish of ihc ptrftol 
jiiti-it , or thuHL who can deliglil ilont in fho ilushis 
nnd outbtcaU of tho most iwwerful mtpllcits , in 
llio most originid conceptions, nii'l tlio richest 
combinations of llionght imd iiraigiTy.^Bitt lu 



othi': 



1 llio 



poi'hap-^ 
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Falconer's poem will always be a source of ra- 
tional gratification. The subject itself is inter- 
esting — ^the scenery which belongs to it — the 
descriptions of natural objects — the changes and 
various aspects of nature — the sunshine and the 
storm — ^the calm and the tempest ; while the in- 
creasing interest of the story — the impending 
danger of the ship— the courage and constancy of 
the crew — the vivid descriptions of the terrific 
storm — ^these all combine in keeping the atten- 
tion alive^ and awakening strong sympathy in per- 
sons whose feelings are easily aroused ; which are 
neither repressed nor stifled by the customs and 
courtesies of refined society; nor weakened by 
a too frequent indulgence in stories of fictitious 
calamity. 

There are some elegant and poetical lines scat- 
tered through the narrative, as 

Or win the anchor from his dark abode ; 
again on the same subject, 

Uptom, relactant, from its oozy cave 
The ponderous anchor rises on the wave ; 
and 

Prone on the midnight surge with parting breath ; 

and 

Soft as the happy swain's enchanting lay 
That pipes among the shades of Endermay ; 



truiBpet of GUi'UdI famii 
Exjlt lUu warciot'a anJ thft [mffs namt 
Or ill liiracntioe SHgie* rapWw 
'rile varii'il pnng of owjuisile iliKreiBi 
If e'er ivilh treuiUing Lbjib* I fouJly «;ravcil 
111 Ufi^'i fdir mom beiicuLli your liDlloivcd sliailvi 
To lieiir the owcBtly-nMuinful Into comiilujn, 
And melt ilie licart -nitli eoitoay of i>uu, 
Or Ibifii tn the cndiaiiLing voite of Iwe, 
WliiTi' .illEljaium wafliloS tliroagli Ihegi'ovtti 
Oh! by lite b0lI(nvHaiit that moUIU ai-uu^id, 
Tliat sweeps tho wild llnij> nitll a pllilitive einunj, 
Bj- tlio long aurga tliat fooim tliruiigli j-onJer cavj, 

Witli living eolouni givQ iny Totso to jjluw, 

■nio sa.l inomorinl of n tale of woii 1 

The futB, ill livdly sorrow to dEploii 

Of wanderers siupwreuked du b leeivBnl Eliore. 

Alas I neglaetea by Ihu sacved uino, 
Their KDiipliaut ftsli mo geiiioi ray diviiic: 
Ali; wilt thay loitvB Piei'iii'a happy ihore, 
To plough tlJB tide whom wintry tompusts rourf 
Oi elmll a youtli nppioiu'b ttaajr holloucd fniio, 
Slnmset to PliCBbui Onil the tuneful train? 
I'lir from tllQ MUsea' aoadouiic Erove, 






^y nlilie in trcmliliHji Aijn vcposc." — GuAt, 



/^ 
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Twas his the vast and trackless deep to rove ; 

Alternate change of climates has he known, 

And felt the fierce extremes of either zone : 

Where polar skies congeal the eternal snow, 

Or equinoctial suns for ever glow, 

Smote by the freezing, or the scorching blast, 

'A ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,' 

From regions where Peruvian billows roar, 

To the bleak coasts of savage Labrador ; 

From where Damascus, pride of Asian plains, 

Stoops her proud neck beneath tyrannic chains, 

To where the isthmus, laved by adverse tides, 

Atlantic and Pacific seas divides : 

But while he measured o'er the painful race 

In fortune's wild illimitable chace, 

Adversity, companion of his way, 

Still o'er the victim hung with iron sway, 

Bade new distresses every instant grow, 

Marking each change of place with change of woe. 

Such joyless toils, in early youth endured. 

The expanding dawn of mental day obscured, 

Each genial passion of the soul opprest, 

And quenched the ardour kindling in his breast : 

Then censure not severe the native song, 

Though jarring sounds the measured verse prolong, 

Though terms uncouth offend the softer ear, 

Tet truth, and human anguish, deign to hear : 

No laurel wreaths these lays attempt to claim, 

Nor sculptured brass to tell the poet's name. 

first-born daughter of primeval time 1 
By whom transmitted down in every clime 
The deeds of ages long elapsed are known. 
And blazoned glories spread from zone to zone ; 



I mill to llu8 tlio chiirnctcr of ' Arioi 
L> [HH'i, himself is deaiguod. 



Sufi'iwil* Llifi youngest of (lur n.ivnl bami : 

Thiit nnii'U no rank among the sons orraiUCj 
Wliii.'c vitnl s|irinB hud just hcEali lo liloum, 
W'licn iiVr it Borrow EpreaJharaifkeriiig- (■loom? 
While yrt n alriplhie, oft vith fond alnrnia 
Ilia bosom donE^ to Natiire^s bonodlc^a rhnrma ; 
On him fair suieni'o ilownej in hai>pier hour, 
AiiMkeuiiiK into bkom j-ouiig Fancy's fluivtr : 



n^tant to t)«: faithleas ae.i, 
irell he Mi tJie taurtl giuve. 









netratfl eBch distant realm unknowi 
nuge cxcBrsivo o'er tba untr.ivelled 
in — roc rude ndversitv's commaMd 
n the mare'" °'' ""■'■'^ Tiimotis laiitl, 
unrelenting Ire Lli 3te|is opposol. 
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And every gate of hope against him closed. 

Permit my verse, ye blest Pierian train ! 

To call Arion this ill-fated swain : 

For like that bard unhappy, on bis head, 

Malignant stars their hostile influence shed : 

Both, in lamenting numbers, o*er the deep 

With conscious anguish taught the harp to weep ; 

And both the raging surge in safety bore 

Amid destruction, panting to the shore : 

This last, our tragic story from the wave 

Of dark oblivion, haply, yet may save : 

With genuine sympathy may yet complain, 

While sad remembrance bleeds at every vein. 

Of Falconer's minor poems, it is not necessary 
to say much ; they can do no honour to the au- 
thor of the Shipwreck. The poem " Sacred to the 
Memory of the Prince of Wales," is written in the 
following style; which may be called the Old 
Elegiac : 

Oh I bear me to some awful silent glade 

Where cedars form an unremitting shade ; 

Where never track of human feet was known, 

Where never cheerful light of Phoebus shone; 

Where chirping linnets warble tales of love, 

And hoarser winds howl murmuring through the grove. 

Where some unhappy wretch aye moans his doom, 

Deep melancholy wandering through the gloom ; 

Where solitude and meditation roam, 

And where no dawning glimpse of hope can come ; 

Place me in such an unfrequented shade. 

To speak to none— but with the mighty dead. 



IbrnuT (Ik- 1..] lowing lint^ wiH he an ejtample : 

nitlliiiilo I lii^ar the bslloning- Di^inngOgue 

lixprcssioHS pf immeniurable Ipnglli, 

Whose pompous jnrgon fills Iho plnro of sttengtls. 

Where fulminnting nunhling olonuoncB 

With laud iheo.ti'Jc ngt, iomhitpU thi senw. 

And nords ikcp rnnked in lionibl« arrnv, 

Exasporiifoil metaphor* convpy, 

And theso again sink into such eoiiiik'ls ns 1 
following : 

lint nil the events collected to lelale, 
Lctnsliis Actions recBpitolate. 

Tlic ballad of the " Fond Lover " is the most 
pleasing of liia minor productiona. 



1 
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THE DIRGE OF POOR ARION.* 

"ITITHAT pale and bleeding youth (while the fell blast 
Howls o'er the wreck, and fainter sinks the cry 
Of struggling wretches ere overwhelmed they die) 

Tet floats upborne upon the driving mast ? 

O poor Arion I has thy sweetest strain, 
That charmed old Ocean's wildest solitude, 
At this dread hour his waves* dark might subdued ? 

Let Sea-Maids thy reclining head sustain ; 

And wipe the blood, and briny drops, that soil 
Thy locks, and give once more thy wreathed shell 
To ring with melody : — Oh fruitless Toil ! 

Hark ! o*er thy head again the tempests swell ; 

Hark ! hark again the storm's black demons yell 
More loud ; the bellowing deep reclaims his spoil I 

Peace ! and may weeping Sea-Maids sing the knell. 

W. L. Bowles. 



"OAREWELL, poor Falconer ! when the dark Sea 

Bursts like despair, I shall remember thee ; 
Nor ever from the sounding beach depart 
Without thy music stealing on my heart. 
And thinking still I hear dread Ocean say, 
Thou hast declared my nught, be thou my prey I 

W. L. Bowles. 

* Written on the platform at Portsmouth, April 16, 
1803. 




THE SHIPWRECK, 

IN THREE CANTOS. 

THE TIHB EMPLOYED IK THIS FOEU IS ABOUT SIX DAYS. 



Qureque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quonim pars magna fui. TiBO. MS, lib. ii. v. 5. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION, 
PUBLISHED BY A. MILLAJt, IN OCTAVO, 1764. 

TflTH A CHABT OF THE SHIP'S PATH FBOX CAKDIA TO CAPS 



COLOimA. 




^T is perhaps necessary to acquaint the 
public, that the author of this poem 
designed not at ikst to enlarge the 
work with so many notes, and, to 
avoid this, proposed to refer his readers to any one 
of the modern dictionaries, which should be thought 
most proper for explaining the technical terms 
occasionally mentioned in the poem; but, after 
strict examination of them all, including a siUy 
inadequate performance that has lately appeared 
by a sea-officer, he could by no means recommend 
their explanations, without forfeiting his claim to 
the character assumed in the title-page, of which 
he is much more tenacious than of his reputation 
as a poet. 

Although it is so frequent a practice to take the 
advantage of public approbation, and raise the 



it 1ms been piintecl DOW in u. snmlltT edition ; at 
tho same time, the author is soiTy to observe, that 
the gontlcmCT of the aea, for whose entOTtainnicnt 
it was chiefly CLileulotod, hiive hardly made tine- 
tentli of the purchasers. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION, 



I 



''T^HE favourahlo reception which this perform- 
-*- nnee has hitherto met with from the pub- 
lic, has encouraged the author to give it a strict 
and thorough revision ; in the course of which, 
ho flotlcra liimself, it wiU bo found to have re- 
ceived very considerable improvements. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE POEM. 

yHILE jarring interests wake the 

world to arms, 
And fright the peaceful vale with 

dire alarms, 
While Albion bids the avenging thunders roll 
Along her vassal deep from pole to pole ; 
Sick of the scene, where war with ruthless hand 
Spreads desolation o'er the bleeding land ; 
Sick of the tumult, where the trumpet's breatk 
Bids ruin smile, and drowns the groan of death 
'Tis mine, retired beneath this cavern hoar 
That stands all lonely on the sea-beat shore, lo 
Far other themes of deep distress to sing 
Than ever trembled from the vocal string ; 
A scene from dumb oblivion to restore, 
To fame unknown, and new to epic lore : 
Where hostile elements conflicting rise. 
And lawless surges swell against the skies. 



The raricd pang of eX^ii'sito ilistrcBS ; 

If o'er with Irtmbliug hopo I fondly slrayetT * 

In lift's fiiir morn beneatfi your Iinllowcd sliudi;, 

To hear Ihc ai^'uLlly-iiiournfiil Inte ooniplain, 

And mult tho heart with ecstasy of pain, 

Or listun to iliu cuchnnting yo'iec of lovf, 

Whilo all Eljsiam wnrtilcd through tho gi'ovu ; 

Oh ! by the liollow binst that moans around, 

Tliat sweeps the wild harp with a plaintive sound ; 

By tne long surge ihnt foams through yonder cave. 

Whose \-aulta n;murm.ur to the roaring wavo; 

Witli living culuiirs give my vertif! to glow, 

Tho Siid memorial of a tale of woo ! 

The fato, in liTcIy sorrow, to deplore 

Of wanderers sliipwreolced on a leewurd sliure. 

Alas I neglected by tho sacred Xiue, 
Their suppliant feela no genial rtiy divine ; w 

Ah ! will tlicy leave Pierin'a liappy shore, 
To i)lLHigli 1I1.J titiL' wlieru wintry teiLi[>t'El3 roai'/ 
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Or shall a youth approach their hallowed fane, 

Stranger to Phoebus, and the tuneful train ? 

Far from the Muses' academic grove, 

'Twas his the vast and trackless deep to rove ; 

Alternate change of climates has he known, j 

And felt the fierce extremes of either zone : 

Where polar skies congeal the eternal snow. 

Or equinoctial suns for ever glow, so 

Smote by the freezing, or the scorching blast, 

' A ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,' 

From regions where Peruvian billows roar, 

To the bleak coasts of savage Labrador ; 

From where Damascus, pride of Asian plains, 

Stoops her proud neck beneath tyrannic chains, 

To where the Isthmus, laved by adverse tides, 

Atlantic and Pacific seas divides. 

But while he measured o'er the painful race 

In fortune's wild illimitable chace, 60 

Adversity, companion of his way. 

Still o'er the victim hung with iron sway. 

Bade new distresses every instant grow. 

Marking each change of place with change of woe : 

In regions where the Almighty's chastening hand 

With livid pestilence afflicts the land, 

Or where pale famine blasts the hopeful year. 

Parent of want and misery severe ; 



Ana quenched the ardbut feiAdli]^ in .^ii brmt; . 
Then censure not severe the native soiig^ 
Though jarring sounds the measured verse prolong, 
'J hougli terms uncouth offend the softer car, 
Yet truth, and human anguish deign to hear ; so 
No hiurel wreaths these lays attempt to claim. 
Nor sculptured brass to tell the poet's name. 

And lo ! tlie power that wakes the eventful song 
Hastes hitlier from Lethean hanks along; 
She sweeps tlic gloom, and^ rushing on the sight, 
Si)reads o'er the kindling scene propitious light: 
In her riglit, hand an ample roll appears, 
Fraught with long annals of preceding years, 
With every wise and noble art of man 
Si nee first the circling hours their course began ; 90 
Her left a silver wand on high displayed, 
Whose magic touch dispels oblivion's shade : 
IVnsive her look ; on radiant wings that glow 
Like Juno's birds, or InV flaming bow, 
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She sails ; and swifter than the course of light 

Directs her rapid intellectual flight : 

The fugitive ideas she restores, 

And calls the wandering thought from Lethe's 

shores ; 
To things long past a second date she gives, 
And hoary time from her fresh youth receives ; loo 
Congenial sister of immortal fame, 
She shares her power, and memory is her name. 

first-born daughter of primeval time ! 
By whom transmitted down in every clime 
The deeds of ages long elapsed are known. 
And blazoned glories spread from zone to zone ; 
Whose magic breath dispels the mental night. 
And o'er the obscured idea pours the light ; 
Say on what seas, for thou alone canst tell, 
What dire mishap a fated ship befell, no 

Assailed by tempests, girt with hostile shores ? 
Arise ! approach ! unlock thy treasured stores ! 
Full on my soul the dreadful scene display, 
And give its latent horrors to the day. 




FIBST CANTO: 

THE SCENE OF WHICH LIES ITEAB THE CITY OF 

CANDIA. 

TIMC, ABOUT FOUB DAYS AND A HALF. 



ARCUltKS' 

1. l!etro-[iri.Lof [bavoyagi, Arrival b( CHidU> fiUta a 

tliiit is1aii,l. Seasanof llie yrnr ilescribeil.— 11. Chun 
I'f the muster, .indliia olTii-iTp, Albei-f, lloiimnncl, »nd Arion. i 
I'alemon, sou lu tlio owiii>r if ilio sinp. AtlacTimenl of | 
Palemon to Anna, t\\c daiigUior ot Albert.— lU. Kood, 
I'alcmoii'a hi»rory.— IV. Siiii-set. aiitlniehl. Arion'a ■ 
dream. Uiiiu'ior by iiiDniiliKht. Mocning. Ban'i all- ■ 
iiiiilh l:ike]i. BBButirul npiit.irntKU of the ship, na icen 
l>v llic natives from the aliore. 




THE SHIPWRECK. 



CANTO I. 




I. 
SHIP from Egypt, o'er the deep 

impelled 
By guiding winds, her course for 

Venice held. 
Of famed Britannia were the gallant crew, 
And from that isle her name the vessel drew ; 
The wayward steps of fortune they pursued, 
And sought in certain ills imagined good : 
Though cautioned oft her slippery path to shun, 
Hope still with promised joys allured them on ; 
And, while they listened to her winning lore, 9 
The softer scenes of peace could please no more : 
Long absent they from friends and jiative home 
The cheerless ocean were inured to roam ; 
Yet heaven, in pity to severe distress. 
Had crowned each painful voyage with success ; 



riLvviiiiiii;; wiiftcU Jicr commercial sloro ; 

Til" ri.lii ,1 |iiirla i>f Afrle Bhc had vUived, 

'riuiici' iii iLiir Ilttly her cowrso purstiedj 

]l-.n\ Icli lii!ii]](l THrnicniiB burning islp, 

Aiiil viiilni llio margin of llie Nile: 

Ami nnw, liiiit winter flocpcns round the pole,. 

'J iio ciivllii;,' vojago liaslcna to its goiil: 

Tlicy, Hind to iaio's inoTitaUo law, 

No (lark cYpjit to blast their Iiopo foresaw, i 

lint from giiy Yonico soon expect to Bteer 

For Hi'iiain's coast, find dread no perils near ; 

Inlliiraoil by hope, their tlirobbing liuarta ulate 

Ideal ]iI(iLstircs vainly imtctiate, 

Iloforc wlioso vivid intollectual ray 

Distress recedes, and danger melts away : 

Already Tiritish coasts appear to rise, 

Tiic olialky cliffs salnte their longing oycs : 

Each to his breast, where floods of rapture roll, 

Embrtieing strains the mistress of hia soul : 



I 



CANTO T. 15 

Nor less o'erjoyed, with sjrmpathetio truth, 
Each faithful maid expects the approaching youth : 
In distant souls congenial passions glow, 
And mutual feelings mutual bliss bestow — 
Such shadowy happiness their thoughts employ, 
Illusion all, and visionary joy ! 

Thus time elapsed, while o'er the pathless tide 
Their ship through Grecian seas the pilots guide. 
Occasion called to touch at Candia's shore. 
Which, blest with favouring winds, they soon ex- 
plore ; 50 
The haven enter, borne before the gale. 
Despatch their commerce, and prepare to sail 

Eternal powers I what ruins from afar 
Mark the fell track of desolating war : 
Here arts and commerce with auspicious reign 
Once breathed sweet influence on the happy plain ; 
While o'er the lawn, with dance and festive song, 
Young pleasure led the jocund hours along ; 
In gay luxuriance Ceres too was seen 
To crown the valleys with eternal green : co 

For wealth, for valour, courted and revered. 
What Albion is, fair Candia then appeared. — 
Ah ! who the flight of ages can revoke ? 
The free-born spirit of her sons is broke, 
They bow to Ottoman's imperious yoke ; 



And licara ^^^nished IiuIm'.'s Imm-nt in i-aio 
Tlicsu t'yi"i hnve aecO llit' dull roliiulunt soil 
A HL'v..iiih \oiir mock tlif iveury labourer's loil. 
No bluuniing Vonua, oil the dt-sort shore, 
Now \ iows with ti-iumi Ji caplive gij Js ailore ; 
No lovely Ilolcns now -witli futul chuiTns 
ICxtito ihp avenging chiefa of Grioce to a 
No fuir I'l-ndopoa onchaot Uic eyv. 
For whoiii conteniling kmga were proud lo die ; 
Hero Bullon heaiily sheds a twilight my, 
While Borrow bids her vcrnul bloom doeuy : 
TJioso clianns, ao long renowned in elussiu strai; 
Had dimly shone on Albion's happier plains ! 
Now, ill the Boutliern hemisiihere, the sun 
Througli the bright Tirgin, and the Seales, had r( 
^ And on the Ecliptic irheeled Ida winding way 
Till tlm floroc Scorpion fult his Haming ray. 
Four da}*s becalmed the vessel here remiiina, 
And yot no hopes of aiding wind obtains : 
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CANTO I. 17 

For sickening vapours lull the air to sleep. 
And not a breeze awakes the silent deep : 
This, when the autumnal equinox is o'er, 
And Phcebus in the north declines no more, 
The watchful mariner, whom heaven informs, 
Oft deems the prelude of approaching storms. — 
No dread of storms the master's soul restrain, 
A captive fettered to the oar of gain : 
His anxious heart, impatient of delay, lOO 

Expects the winds to sail from Candia's bay. 
Determined, from whatever point they rise, 
To trust his fortune to the seas and skies. 

Thou living ray of intellectual fire. 
Whose voluntary gleams my verse inspire, 
Ere yet the deepening incidents prevail, 
TiU roused attention feel our plaintive tale ; 
Record whom chief among the gallant crew 
The unblest pursuit of fortune hither drew : 
Can sons of Neptune, generous, brave, and bold. 
In pain and hazard toil for sordid gold ? — in 

They can I for gold too oft with magic art 
Can rule the passions, and corrupt the heart : 
This crowns the prosperous villain with applause, 
To whom in vain sad merit pleads her cause ; 
This strews with roses life's perplexing road. 
And leads the way to pleasure's soft abode ; 

c 



EiiL-h joy ui' \v idJed Igye, nt iwnic, ho knoW, 

Aboard, coalcsL thu fiiUier of his crow ! 

Brnve, liberiil, just ! llie culm domesda sijoni; 

Had o"or his temper breatlicil a gay serene : 

Him scicBco laiiglit by niyatio lore to traco 

The planofs ivlioeling in eternal race ; 

To mark iho aliip in floating bnlaiii:e held, r;o 

By earth mtractcd, and by aeaa repelled ; 

Or point her Jcvioua track through climta imUlunii 

That leads to every ehnre and every zona; 

Ho saw tlio moon through heavea'a blue concave 

glidf. 
And into motion charm lie oipaiiding tidi;, 
While enrtli impetuous round her osIo rolls, 
Exalta hei- iviiteiy zone, and siiilta tlio poks; 
Light and allriniliun, from liiuii' genial souree. 
He saw itiU MjindiTing Milli diminisiied foiee ; 
While on the margin of dechning diiy uo 



CANtO I. 19 

Night's shadowy cone reluctant melts away. — 

Inured to peril, with unconquered soul, 

The chief beheld tempestuous oceans roll : 

O'er the wild surge when dismal shades preside. 

His equal skiU the lonely bark could guide ; 

His genius, ever for the event prepared. 

Rose with the storm, and all its dangers shared. 

Redmond the next degree to Albert bore, 
A hardy son of England's farthest shore. 
Where bleak Northumbria pours her savage train 
In sable squadrons o'er the northern main ; loi 
That, with her pitchy entrails stored, resort, 
A sooty tribe, to fair Augusta's port : 
Where'er in ambush lurk the fatal sands, 
They claim the danger, proud of skilful bands ; 
For while with darkling course their vessels sweep 
The winding shore, or plough the faithless deep, 
O'er bar, and shelve, the watery path they sound 
With dexterous arm, sagacious of the ground : 
Fearless they combat every hostile wind, 160 

Wheeling in mazy tracks, with course inclined. 
Expert to moor where terrors line the road. 
Or win the anchor from its dark abode ; 
But drooping, and relaxed, in climes afar. 
Tumultuous and undisciplined in war. 
Such Redmond was ; by learning unrefined. 



OllVJlV. 
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With foul intent the Stranded terk explore; 
Deaf to the voice of woe, her decks they board, 
AVhile tardy justice slumbers o'er her sword. 
The indignant Muse, severely taught to feel, 
►Slu'inks from a theme she blushes to reveal. 
Too oft example, armed with poisons fell, 
Tolhites the shrine where mercy loves to dwell: 
Thus Redmond, trained by this unhallowed crew, 
Tlie sacred social passions never knew. isi 

Unskilled to argue, in dispute yet loud, 
Bold without caution, without honours proud ; 
In art unschooled, each veteran rule he prized, 
And all improvement haughtily despised. 
Yet, though full oft to future perils blind, 
^^'ith skill superior glowed his daring mind 
Througli snares of death the reeling bark to guide. 
When midnight shades involve the raging tide. 

To Redmond, next in order of command, 190 
Succeeds the youngest of our naval band : 



CANTO I. 21 

« 

But what avails it to record a name 

That courts no rank among the sons of fame ; 

Whose vital spring had just begun to bloom, 

When o'er it sorrow spread her sickening gloom ? 

While yet a stripling, oft with fond alarms 

His bosom danced to nature's boundless charms ; 

On him fair science dawned in happier hour. 

Awakening into bloom young fancy's flower : 

But soon adversity, with freezing blast, 200 

The blossom withered, and the dawn o'ercast. 

Forlorn of heart, and by severe decree 

Condemned reluctant to the faithless sea. 

With long farewell he left the laurel grove. 

Where science, and the tuneful sisters rove. 

Hither he wandered, anxious to explore 

Antiquities of nations now no more ; 

To penetrate each distant realm unknown. 

And range excursive o'er the untravelled zone : 

In vain — for rude adversity's command 210 

Still on the margin of each famous land. 

With unrelenting ire his steps opposed, 

And every gate of hope against him closed. 

Permit my verse, ye blest Pierian train ! 

To call Arion this ill-fated swain ; 

For like that bard unhappy, on his head 

Malignant stars their hostile influence shed : 



,\ line sad rcmcmbr»a<5e bliseds at every rein. 
These, chief among the ship's conducting train^ 

!!( r path explored along the deep domain ; 
Trained to command, and range the swelling sail, 
A\'liose var} ing force conforms to eveiy gale. 
Charged Avith the commerce, hither also came 230 
A galUmt youth, Palemon was his name : 
A lather's stern resentment doomed to prove, 
]\i) came tlie victim of unhappy love ! 
His lieart for Albert's beauteous daughter bled, 
I'or her a sacred flame his bosom fed: 
N<jr h. t the wretched slaves of foUy scorn 
This genuine passion, nature's eldest born ! 
'T^\'as liis with lasting anguish to complain, 
^Vhile blooming Anna mourned the cause in vain. 
(iracefid of form, by nature taught to please, 240 
Of power to melt the female breast with ease ; 
To her Palemon told his tender tale 
Soft fis ihe voice of summer's evening gale ; 
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CANTO I. 23 

His soul, where moral truth spontaneous grew. 
No guilty wish, no cruel passion knew : 
Though tremblingly alive to nature's laws, 
Yet ever firm to honour's sacred cause ; 
O'erjoyed he saw her lovely eyes relent, 
The blushing maiden smiled with sweet consent. 
Oft in the mazes of a neighbouring grove 250 

Unheard they breathed alternate vows of love : 
By fond society their passion grew, 
Like the young blossom fed with vernal dew ; 
While their chaste souk possessed the pleasing pains 
That truth improves, and virtue ne'er restrains. 
In evil hour the officious tongue of fame 
Betrayed the secret of their mutual flame. 
With grief and anger struggling in his breast, 
Palemon's father heard the tale confest ; 
Long had he listened with suspicion's ear, 26O 
And learnt, sagacious, this event to fear. 
Too well, fair youth ! thy liberal heart he knew, 
A heart to nature's warm impressions true : 
FuU oft his wisdom strove with fruitless toil 
With avarice to pollute that generous soil ; 
That soil, impregnated with nobler seed. 
Refused the culture of so rank a weed. 
Elate with wealth in active commerce won, 
And basking in the smile of fortune's sun ; 



1 lie tlatti 1 iiig promise 6i his future joy ; 
He soothed and menaced, anxious to reclaim 
This hopeless passion, or divert its aim : 
Oft led the joiith where circling joj'S delight 280 
The ravished sense, or beauty charms the sight. 
With all her powers enchanting music failed, 
And pleasure's syren voice no more prevailed : 
Long with unequal art, in vain he strove, 
To quench the ethereal flame of ardent love. 

Tlic merchant, kindling then with proud disdain. 
In look, and voice, assumed a harsher strain 
In absence now his only hope remained ; 
And such the stern decree his will ordained ; 
Deep anguish, while Palemon heard his doom, l90 
Drew o'er his lovely face a saddening gloom ; 
High beat his lieart, fast flowed the unbidden tear. 
His bosom heaved with agony severe ; 
In vain with bitter sorrow he repined. 
No tender pity touched that sordid mind — 



CANTO I. 25 

To thee, brave Albert ! was the charge consigned. 
The stately ship forsaking England's shore 
To regions far remote P^emon bore. 
Incapable of change, the unhappy youth 
Still loved fair Anna with eternal truth ; 300 

StiU Anna's image swims before his sight 
In fleeting vision through the restless night ; 
From clime to clime an exile doomed to roam. 
His heart still panted for its secret home. 

The moon had circled twice her wayward zone. 
To him feinco young Arion first was kno\sTi ; 
Who wandering here through many a scene re- 
nowned. 
In Alexandria's port the vessel found ; 
Where, anxious to review his native shore. 
Ho on the roaring wave embarked once more, sio 
Oft by pale Cynthia's melancholy light 
With him Palemon kept the watch of night, 
In whose sad bosom many a sigh supprcst 
Some painful secret of the soul confest : 
Perhaps Arion soon the cause divined. 
Though shunning still to probe a wounded mind ; 
He felt the chastity of silent woe, 
Though glad the balm of comfort to bestow. 
He with Palemon oft recounted o'er 
The tales of hapless love in ancient lore, 320 



i jh .se o\ r the inferior naTal train preaide;, 
'J lie ( oiirsc (It'termine, or the oommeree guide : 
o'er .'ill the rest, an undistinguished crew, S30 
Her M'iiig of deepest shade oblivion drew, 

] 1 1 . A sullen languor still the skies opprest, 
And held the unwilling ship in strong arrest : 
High in his chariot glowed the lamp of day, 
O'er Id; I flaming with meridian ray; 
JN'laxed from toil, the sailors range the shore, 
\\'li( r(^ I'amiuo, war, and storm are felt no more; 
'Hie lioiir to social plcasiu'e they resign, 
And ])lack remembrance drown in generous wine. 
Oil d<'ck, beneath the shading canvas spread, 340 
Jiodmond a rueful tale of wonders read. 
Of dragons roaring on the enchanted coast ; 
The liideons goblin, and the yelling ghost: 
l)iit witli Arion, from the sultry heat 
Of noon, Palemon sought a cool retreat.— 



CANTO I. 27 

And lo ! the shore with mournful prospects crowned, 
The rampart torn with many a fatal wound, 
The ruined bulwark tottering o'er the strand, 
Bewail the stroke of war's tremendous hand : 
Wliat scenes of woe this hapless isle o'erspread ! 
A\Tiere late thrice fifty thousand warriors bled, ssi 
Full twice twelve summers were yon towers assailed, 
TiU barbarous Ottoman at last prevailed ; 
While thundering mines the lovely plains o'ertumed. 
While heroes fell, and domes and temples burned. 

But now before them happier scenes arise, 
Elysian vales salute their ravished eyes ; 
Olive and cedar formed a grateful shade, 
Where light with gay romantic error strayed : 
The myrtles here with fond caresses twine, 860 
There, rich with nectar, melts the pregnant vine : 
And lo I the stream, renowned in classic song. 
Sad Lethe, glides the silent vale along. 
On mossy banks, beneath the citron grove. 
The youthful wanderers found a wild alcove ; 
Soft o'er the fairy region languor stole, 
And with sweet melancholy charmed the soul. 
Here first Palemon, while his pensive mind 
For consolation on his friend reclined. 
In pity's bleeding bosom, poured the stream nro 
Of love's soft anguish, f nd of grief supreme : — 



Yot sure, if riglit falenioii can cliunu, ^M 

Tlie Ki-'UHu of gcntli! jiity dwt'lls in ihhic : ^B 

Yes 1 nil liis cares thy symimlliy shall know, aso 
And jii'ovc tlic kind companion of hia ivoc. 

"Albort ihoii Jmow'sl, ivilli skill und ecipnce 
gi'ace<l ; 
In Immble station though by fortune placed, 
Yet novcr SL'nman more soronoly brave 
Led Brilain'd conquering squadrons o'er the wave; 
^\"liere full in view Augusta's spires are seen 
^\'ith tiuivery lawns, and waving woods between. 
All liiiinble habitation rose, beside 
WJiere 'J'luLnica nioandcring rolls his ample tide ; 
Thei'e live llie hope and pleasure of his life, aw 
A pious clauglittT, and a faithful wife; 
For his relurn with fond offieious care 
Still evoiy grateful object these prepare : 
WJiatever can allure the sniell or sight, 
t)r wake Ihe drooping spirits to d.'light. 



CANTO I. 29 

" This blooming maid, in virtue's path to guide, 
The admiring parents all their care applied ; 
Her spotless soul to soft affection trained, 
No vice untuned, no sickening folly stained : 
Not fairer grows the lily of the vale, 400 

Whose bosom opens to the vernal gale : 
Her eyes, unconscious of their fatal charms, 
Thrilled every heart with exquisite alarms : 
Her face, in beauty's sweet attraction drest, 
The smile of maiden innocence exprest ; 
While health, that rises with the new-born day. 
Breathed o'er her cheek the softest blush of May : 
Still in her look complacence smiled serene ; 
She moved, the charmer of the rural scene ! 

" 'Twas at that season, when the fields resume 4io 
Their loveliest hues, arrayed in vernal bloom : 
Yon ship, rich freighted from the Italian shore, 
To Thames' fair banks her costly tribute bore : 
While thus my father saw his ample hoard. 
From this return, with recent treasures stored ; 
Me, with affairs of commerce charged, he sent 
To Albert's humble mansion — soon I went ! 
Too soon, alas ! unconscious of the event. 
There, struck with sweet surprise and silent awe, 
The gentle mistress of my hopes I saw ; 420 

There, wounded first by love's resistless arms. 
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.My iluttdiiig spirits first the infection caught? 
When, as I gazed, my faltering tongue betrayed 
The heart's quick tumults, or refused its aid ; 430 
While the dim light my ravished eyes forsook, 
And every limb, imstrimg with terror, shook : 
\Yith all her powers, dissenting reason strove 
To tame at first the kindling flame of love : 
She stro\ e in vain ; subdued by charms divine, 
Uy soul a victim fell at beauty's shrine. 
Oft from the din of bustling life I strayed, 
In ha})pier scenes to see my lovely maid; 
Full oft.AN'here Thames his wandering current leads. 
We roved at evening hour through flowery meads ; 
Ihere, while my heart's soft anguish I revealed, 411 
To her a\ ilh tender sighs my hope appealed : 
While the sweet nymph my faithful tale believed, 
Her sno^^•^• breast with secret tumult heaved : 
For, trained in rural scenes from earliest youth, 
Nature ^^cls hers, and innocence, and truth : 



CANTO I. 31 

She never knew the city damsers art, 
Whose frothy pertness charms the vacant heart. — 
My suit prevailed ! for love informed my tongue, 
And on his votary's lips persuasion hung. 4o0 

Her eyes with conscious sympathy withdrew, 
And o'er her cheek the rosy current flew. 
Thrice happy hours I where with no dark allay 
Life's fairest sunshine gilds the vernal day : 
For here the sigh, that soft affection heaves, 
From stings of sharper woe the soul relieves : 
Elysian scenes ! too happy long to last. 
Too soon a storm the smiling dawn o'ercast : 
Too soon some demon to my father bore 
The tidings, that his heart with anguish tore. 460 
My pride to kindle, with dissuasive voice 
Awhile he laboured to degrade my choice : 
Then, in the whirling wave of pleasure, sought 
From its loved object to divert my thought : 
With equal hope he might attempt to bind 
In chains of adamant the lawless wind ; 
For love had aimed the fatal shaft too sure, 
Hope fed the wound, and absence knew no cure. 
With alienated look, each art he saw 
Still baffled by superior nature's law. 470 

His anxious mind on various schemes revolved, 
At last on cruel exile he resolved ; 
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Aiid only waited mw |{ie leading gale : Hi* 

'Twas ours, in that sad period, first to prove 
Tlic poignant torments of despairing love ; 
The impatient wish, that never feels repose, 
Desire, that with perpetual current flows ; 
The fluctuating pangs of hope and fear, 
Joy distant still, and sorrow ever near. 
Thus, Avhile the pangs of thought severer grew. 
The Avestern breezes inauspicious blew. 
Hastening the moment of our last adieu. 
The vessel parted on the falling tide, 49C 

Yet time one sacred hour to love supplied : 
Tlie night Avas silent, and advancing fast, 
The moon o'er Thames her silver mantle cast; 
Impatient hope the midnight path explored. 
And led me to the njinph my soid adored. 
Soon her quick footsteps struck my listening ear, 
She came confest ! the lovely maid drew near ! 
But, ah I what force of language can impart 



CANTO I. 33 

The impetuous joy that glowed in either heart ? 
yo ! whose melting hearts are formed to prove 
The trembling ecstasies of genuine love ; 501 

When, with delicious agony, the thought 
Is to the verge of high delirium wrought ; 
Your secret sympathy alone can tell 
What raptures then the throbbing bosom swell : 
O'er all the nerves what tender tumults roll. 
While love with sweet enchantment melts the soul. 
" In transport lost, by trembling hope imprest. 
The blushing virgin sunk upon my breast. 
While hers congenial beat with fond alarms ; eio 
Dissolving softness I Paradise of charms I 
Flashed from our eyes, in warm transfusion flew 
Our blending spirits that each other drew I 
bliss supreme I where virtue's self can melt 
With joys that guilty pleasure never felt ; 
Formed to refine the thought with chaste desire, 
And kindle sweet affection's purest fire. 

* Ah ! wherefore should my hopeless love,' she 

cries, — 
While sorrow bursts with interrupting sighs, — , 

* For ever destined to lament in vain, 620 
Such flattering, fond ideas entertain ? 

My heart through scenes of fair illusion strayed. 
To joys decreed for some superior maid. 



Wlieie. smiling o er thee with indiilgeiit fay, 

ProsperiLy shall hail eaeh new-bom day: 

Too well thou know'st good Albert's niggard fate 

111 fitted to sustain thy father s hate. 

Co then, I cluu'gc thee by thy generous love, 

That fatal to iny father thus may prove ; 

On me alone let dark affliction fall. 

Whose heart for thee will gladly suffer all. 

Then haste thee hence, Palemon, ere too late, 540 

Nor rashly ho})e to brave opposing fate.' 

*• She ceased : while anguish in her angel-facc 
O'er all her beauties showered celestial grace : 
Not Helen, in her bridal charms arrayed, 
Was half so lovely as this gentle maid. — 
soul of all my wishes ! (I replied) 
Can that soft fabric stem affliction's tide ? 
Canst thou, bright pattern of exalted truth, 
To sorrow doom the summer of thy youth. 



CANTO I. 35 

And I, ingrateful ! all that sweetness see a^ 

Consigned to lasting misery for me ? 
Sooner this moment may the eternal doom 
Palemon in the silent earth entomb ; 
Attest, thou moon, fair regent of the night ! 
Whose lustre sickens at this mournful sight ; 
By all the pangs divided lovers feel, 
Which sweet possession only knows to heal ; 
By all the horrors brooding o'er the deep, 
Where fate, and ruin, sad dominion keep ; 
Though tyrant jiuty o'er me threatening stands, 
And claims obedience to her stern commands, 6«i 
Should fortune cruel or auspicious prove, 
Her smile, or frown, shall never change my love ; 
My heart, that now must every joy resign. 
Incapable of change, is only thine. 

" Oh, cease to weep, this storm will yet decay^ 
And the sad clouds of sorrow melt away : 
While through the rugged path of life we go, 
All mortals taste the bitter draught of woe. 
The famed and great, decreed to equal pain, 570 
Full oft in splendid wretchedness complain : 
For this, prosperity, with brighter ray 
In smiling contrast gilds our vital day. 
Thou too, sweet maid ! ere twice ten months are o'er, 
Shall hail Palemon to his native shore. 






And gave the signal! m^ 

As on my neck the afflicted maideii hung, 

A thousand racking doubts her spirit wrung; 

She wept the terrors of the fearful wave, 

Too oft, alas ! the wandering lover's grave : 

With soft persuasion I dispelled her fear. 

And from her cheek beguiled the falling tear. 

While dying fondness languished in her eyes, 

She poured her soul to heaven in suppliant sighs ; 

' Look doAvn with pity, ye powers above ! 69i 

Who hear the sad complaint of bleeding love ; 

Ye, who the secret laws of fate explore, 

Alone can tell if he returns no more ; 

Or if the hour of future joy remain, 

Long-wished atonement of long-suffered pain. 

Bid every guardian mmister attend, 

And Irom all ill the much-loved youth defend !' 

With grief o'erwhelmed we parted twice in vain, 

And, urged by strong attraction, met again. 600 



CANTO I. 37 

At last, by cruel fortune torn apart 
While tender passion beat in either heart, 
Our eyes transfixed ^vith agonizing look, 
One sad farewell, one last embrace we took. 
Forlorn of hope the lovely maid I left. 
Pensive and pale, of every joy bereft : 
She to her silent couch retired to weep, 
Whilst I embarked, in sadness, on the deep." 

His tale thus closed, from sympathy of grief 
Palemon's bosom felt a sweet relief: eio 

To mutual friendship thus sincerely true. 
No secret wish, or fear, their bosoms knew ; 
In mutual hazards oft severely tried, 
Nor hope, nor danger, could their love divide. 

Ye tender maids ! in whose pathetic souls 
Compassion's sacred stream impetuous rolls. 
Whose warm affections exquisitely feel 
The secret wound you tremble to reveal ; 
Ah ! may no wanderer of the stormy main 
Poiu: through your breasts the soft delicious bnno; 
May never fatal tenderness approve m 

The fond effusions of their ardent love : 
Oh ! warned, avoid the path that leads to woe, 
Where thorns, and baneful weeds, alternate grow: 
Let them severer stoic nymphs possess, 
Whose stubborn passions feel no soft distress. 



... V \ory look the Paphian graces shise, 

Soft breathing o'er his eheek their bloom diimie t 

With b'glitened heart he smiled serenely gay, 

LilcG young Adonis, or the son of May. 

Not Cythcrea from a fairer swain 

Koc( ived her apple on the Trojan plain. 

IV. The sun's bright orb, declining all serene. 
Now glanced obliquely o'er the woodland scene: 
Creation smiles around ; on every spray 64i 

The warbling birds exalt their evening lay: 
Blithe skipping o'er yon hill, the fleecy train 
Join tlie deep chorus of the lowing plain ; 
The golden lime, and orange, there were seen 
On fragrant branches of perpetual green ; 
The crystal streams that velvet meadows lave, 
To tlie green ocean roll with chiding wave. 
The glassy ocean hushed forgets to roar, 
■Hit trembling murmurs on the sandy shore: Gf-o 
-\nd \i^ ! lii« surface lovely to behold 




CANTO T. 39 

Glows in the west, a sea of living gold ! 
While, all above, a thousand liveries gay 
The skies with pomp ineffable array. 
Arabian sweets perfume the happy plains ; 
Above, beneath, around, enchantment reigns ! 
While glowing Vesper leads the starry train, 
And night slow draws her veil o'er land and main, 
Emerging clouds the azure east invade. 
And wrap the lucic' spheres in gradual shade ; eeo 
While yet the songsters of the vocal grove, 
With dying numbers tune the soul to love : 
With joyful eyes the attentive master sees 
The auspicious omens of an eastern breeze. 
Round the charged bowl the sailors form a ring ; 
By turns recount the wondrous tale, or sing. 
As love, or battle, hardships of the main. 
Or genial wine, awake the homely strain : 
Then some the watch of night alternate keep, 
The rest lie buried in oblivious sleep. ero 

Deep midnight now involves the livid skies, 
When eastern breezes, yet enervate, rise : 
The waning moon, behind a watery shroud. 
Pale glimmered o'er the long-protracted cloud ; 
A mighty halo round her silver throne, 
With parting meteors crossed, portentous shone : 
This in the troubled sky full oft prevails, 



i^oAv with Falemon, up a rocky steep, 
Whose summit trembles o'er the roaring deep, 
With painful step he climbed; while far above 
Sweet Anna charmed them with the voice of love 
Then sudden from the slippery height they fell, 
While dreadful yawned, beneath, the jaws of hell. — 
Amid this fearful trance, a thundering sound 69i 
lie hears, and thrice the hollow decks rebound ; 
Upstarting from his couch on deck he sprung, 
Thrice Avith shrill note the boatswain's whistle 



rung : 



All hands unmoor ! proclaims a boisterous cry. 
All hands unmoor ! the caverned rocks reply : 
Roused from repose aloft the sailors swarm, 
And Avith their levers soon the windlass arm : 
The order given, up springing with a bound. 
They fix the bars, and heave the windlass round ; 
At every turn the clanging pauls resound : 701 

Up-torn reluctant from its oozy cave 
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The ponderous anchor rises o'er the wave. 
High on the slippery masts the yards ascend, 
A.nd far abroad the canvas wings extend. 
Along the glassy plain the vessel glides, 
While azure radiance trembles on her sides ; 
The lunar rays in long reflection gleam, 
With silver deluging the fluid stream. 
Levant and Thracian gales alternate play, 710 

Then in the Eg3rptian quarter die away. 
A calm ensues ; adjacent shores they dread. 
The boats, with rowers manned, are sent ahead ; 
With cordage fastened to the lofty prow 
Aloof to sea the stately ship they tow ; 
The nervous crew their sweeping oars extend, 
And pealing shouts the shore of Candia rend : 
Success attends their skill ! the danger's o'er ! 
The port is doubled, and beheld no more. 

Now morn with gradual pace advanced on high, 
Whitening with orient beam the twilight sky : 71' 1 
She comes not in refulgent pomp arrayed, 
But frowning stern, and wrapt in sullen shade. 
Above incumbent mists, tall Ida's height. 
Tremendous rock ! emerges on the sight ; 
North-east, a league, the Isle of Standia bears, 
And westward, Freschin's woody Cape appears 

In distant angles whilp the transient gales 



The dim horizon lowering vapotirs shroud, 
And blot the sun, yet struggling in the cloud ; 
Tlirongli the ^^^de atmosphere condensed with haze, 
His glaring orb emits a sanguine blaze. 
Tlio pilots now their azimuth attend, 710 

On which oil courses, duly formed, depend: 
The compass placed to catch the rising ray. 
The quadi-ant's shadows studious they survey; 
Along the arch the gradual index slides, 
While riioehus down the vertic-circle glides ; 
Now scon on ocean's utmost verge to swim, 
Ho sweeps it vibrant with his nether limb. 
Thus height, and polar distance are obtained. 
Then latitude, and declination, gained ; 
In chiliads next the analogy is sought, 750 

And on the sinical triangle wrought: 
By this magnetic variance is explored, 
Jn^t angles known, and polar truth restored. 

Tho natives, while the ship departs their land, 
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Ashore with admiration gazing stand. 
Majestically slow before the breeze 
She moved triumphant o'er the yielding seas ; 
Her bottom through translucent waters shone, 
White as the clouds beneath the blaze of noon ; 
The bending wales their contrast next displayed, 
All fore and aft in polished jet arrayed, 76i 

Britannia, riding awful on the prow, 
Gazed o'er the vassal waves that rolled below : 
Where'er she moved the vassal waves were seen 
To yield obsequious, and confess their queen. 
The imperial trident graced her dexter hand, 
Of power to rule the surge like Moses' wand ; 
The eternal empire of the main to keep, 
And guide her squadrons o'er the trembling deep : 
Her left, propitious, bore a mystic shield, 770 

Around whose margin rolls the watery field ; 
There her bold genius in his floating car 
O'er the wild billow hurls the storm of war : 
And lo ! the beasts that oft with jealous rage 
In bloody combat met, from age to ago. 
Tamed into union, yoked in friendship's chain, 
Draw his proud chariot round the vanquished main : 
From the proud margin to the centre grew 
Shelves, rocks, and whirlpools, hideous to the view. 
The immortal shield from Nontuno she received, 



{ 
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Such ^^'as the sculptured prow ; from van to rear 
The artillery frowned, a black tremendous tier I 
Embalmed with orient gum, above the wave 793 
The swelling sides a yellow radiance gave. 
On the broad stern, a pencil warm and bold, 
That never servile rules of art controlled. 
An allegoric tale on high portrayed ; 
There a young hero, here a royal maid : 
Fair England's genius in the youth exprest, 
Ifer ancient foe, but now her friend confest, 
The warlike nymph with fond regard surveyed ; 
No more his hostile frown her heart dismayed : 
His look, that once shot terror from afar, 8C0 

Like young Alcides, or the god of war, 
Serene as summer's evening skies she saw ; 
Serc^ne, yet firm ; though mild, impressing awe ; 
Her nervous arm, inured to toils severe, 
Brandished the uneonquered Caledonian spear : 
The dreadful falchion of the hills she wore, 
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Sung to the harp in many a tale of yore, 
That oft her rivers dyed with hostile gore. 
Blue was her rocky shield ; her piercing eye 
Flashed like the meteors of her native sky ; 8io 
Her crest, high-plumed, was rough with many a scar, 
And o'er her helmet gleamed the northern star. 
The warrior youth appeared of noble frame, 
The hardy offspring of some Runic dame : 
Loose o'er his shoulders hung the slackened bow. 
Renowned in song, the terror of the foe ! 
The sword that oft the barbarous north defied. 
The scourge of tyrants ! glittered by his side : 
Clad in refulgent arms in battle won. 
The George emblazoned on his corselet shone ; 820 
Fast by his side was seen a golden lyre. 
Pregnant with numbers of eternal fire ; 
Whose strings unlock the witches' midnight spell. 
Or waft rapt fancy through the gulfs of hell : 
Struck with contagion, kindling fancy hears 
The songs of heaven, the music of the spheres ! 
Borne on Newtonian wing through air she flics. 
Where other suns to other systems rise. 

These front the scene conspicuous ; overhead 
Albion's proud oak his filial branches spread : 83o 
While on the sea-beat shore obsequious stood, 
Beneath their feet, the father of the flood : 



Ditp blushing ariPGiGius # the tops im^st, - 
/uid warlike trophies either quarter dreat: 
Tiicn towered the masts, the canvas swelled on high, 
And waving streamers floated in the sky. 
Thus the rich vessel moves in trim array, 
Like .some fair virgin on her bridal day ; 
Thus, like a swan, she cleaves the watery plain, 
The pride and wonder of the ^Egean main ! 




SECOND CANTO: 

THE SCENE LIES AT SEA, BETWEEN CAPE EKESCIIIN, 

IN CANDIA, AND THE ISLAND OP 

FALCONEEA, WHICH IS NEAELY TWELVE LEAGUES 

NOETHWAED OF CAPE SPADO. 

7Z11B, r&Oll KIITE IN THE UOBKIMQ UNTIL ONE O'CLOCK 
OF THE NEXT DAY AT NOON. 



of Cape Spado. A 8(|()all* Top-sails double reefed* 
Main -sail split. T!ie ship bears away before tbe wind; 
again iiauls upon the wind. Another main-sail bent, and set. 
1*01 poises. III. The ship driven out of her course from 
CauJia. Heavy gale. Top-sails furled. Top-gallant-yards 
loweieil. Heavy sea. Threatening sun* set. DilOference 
of opinion respecting the mode of taking in the maiu'* 
sail. Courses reefed. Four seamen lost oflF the lee maia- 
}ard-arm. Anxiety of the master, and his mates, on 
being near a lee-shore. Mizen reefed. IV. A tremendous 
soa bursts over the deck ; its consequences. The ship labours 
in great distress. Guns thrown overboard. Dismal ap- 
pearance of the weather. Very high and dangerous sea. 
iStoini of lightning. Severe fatigue of the crew at the 
pumps. Critical situation of the ship near the Island 
Falconeia. Consultation and resolution of the officers. 
Si)ecch and advice of Albert ; his devout address to Heaven. 
Order given to scud. The fore stay-sail hoisted and split. 
The head-yards braced aback. The mizen-mast cut away. 




THE SHIPWRECK. 

CANTO II. 

I. 
|DIEU! ye pleasures of the sylvan 

scene, 
Where peace, and calm contentment, 

dwell serene : 
To me, in vain, on earth's prolific soil 
With summer crowned, the Elysian valleys smile ; 
To me those happier scenes no joy impart. 
But tantalize with hope my aching heart : 
Ye tempests ! o'er my head congenial roU 
To suit the mournful music of my soul ; 
In black progression, lo, they hover near, 
Hail social horrors ! like my fate severe : lo 

Old ocean hail ! beneath whose aziu*e zone 
The secret deep lies unexplored, unknown. 
Approach, ye brave companions of the sea ! 
And fearless view this awful scene with me. 
Ye native guardians of your country's laws ! 

E 



1 1 . 0\ r the smooth bosom of the faithless tides, 
rrop( 11( d b)' flattering gales^ the vessel glides : 
Rodmond exulting felt the auspicious mnd, 
And by n mystic charm its aim confined. 
Tlio thouL;lits of home, that o'er his fancy roll, 
With trtinbling joy dilate Palemon's soul; 
Hope lifts his heart, before whose vivid ray 
Distress recedes, and danger melts away. ?.o 

Tall Ida's summit now more distant grew, 
And Jove's high hill was rising to the view: 
When on tlio larboard quarter they descry 
A liquid column towering shoot on high ; 
The Ibaniinp: base the angry whirlwinds sweep, 
AVhere curling billows rouse the fearful deep : 
Still round, and round, the fluid vortex flies, 
Diffusing briny vapours o'er the skies. 
Tlu's vast phenomenon, whose lofty head, 
In heaven immersed, embracing clouds oVrspread, 
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In spiral motion first, as seamen deem, n 

Swells, when the raging whirlwind sweeps the 

stream. 
The swift volution, and the enormous train, 
Let sages versed in nature's lore explain— 
The horrid apparition still draws nigh, 
And white with foam the whirling billows fly. 
The guns were primed ; the vessel northward veers. 
Till her black battery on the column bears : 
The nitre fired ; and, while the dreadful sound 
Convulsive shook the slumbering air around, co 
The watery volume, trembling to the sky. 
Burst down, a dreadful deluge, from on high ! 
The expanding ocean trembled as it fell. 
And felt with swift recoil her surges swell ; 
But soon, this transient undulation o'er. 
The sea subsides, the whirlwinds rage no more. 

While southward now the increasing breezes veer, 
Dark clouds incumbent on their wings appear : 
Ahead they see the consecrated grove 
Of Cyprus, sacred once to Cretan Jove. eo 

The ship beneath her lofty pressure reels. 
And to the freshening gale still deeper heels. 
But now, beneath the lofty vessel's stern, 
A shoal of sportive dolphins they discern 
Beaming from burnished scales refulgent rayj^, 



One in redoubling mazes ivlie^eb 
And glides unhappy near the triple prong: 
Rodmond, unerring, o'er his head suspends 
The barbed steel, and every turn attends ; 
Unerring aimed, the missile weapon flew, 
And, plunging, struck the fated victim through ; 
The upturning points his ponderous bidk sustain, 
On deck he struggles vnth convulsive pain : so 
But wliilc his heart the fatal javelin thrills. 
And flitting life escapes in sanguine rills. 
What radiant changes strike the astonished sight ! 
What glowing hues of mingled shade and light ! 
Not equal beauties gild the lucid west 
With parting beams all o'er profusely drest. 
Not lovelier colours paint the vernal dawn. 
When orient dews impcarl the enamelled lawn ; 
Than from his sides in bright suiFusion flow, 
That now with gold empyreal seem to glow ; co 
Now in pellucid sapphires meet the view. 
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And ciniilate the soft celestial hue ; 
Now beam a flaming crimson on the eye. 
And now assume the purple's deeper dye : 
But here description clouds each shining ray ; 
What terms of art can nature's powers display ? 
The lighter sails, for summer winds and seas> 
Are now dismissed, the straining masts to ease ; 
Swift on the deck the stud-sails all descend. 
Which ready seamen from the yards unbend ; lOO 
The boats then hoisted in are fixed on board. 
And on the deck with fastening gripes secured. 
The watchful ruler of the helm no more 
With fixed attention eyes the adjacent shore, 
But by the oracle of truth below. 
The wondrous magnet, guides the wayward prow. 
The powerful sails, with steady breezes swelled. 
Swift and more s\vift the yielding bark impelled : 
Across her stem the parting waters run. 
As clouds, by tempests wafted, pass the sun. « no 
Impatient thus she darts along the shore. 
Till Ida's mount, and Jove's, are seen no more ; 
And, while aloof from Retimo she steers, 
Maleca's foreland full in front appears. 
Wide o'er yon isthmus stands the cypress grove. 
That once inclosed the hallowed fane of Jove ; 
Here too, memorial of his name ! is found 



JSiill Rome and Greece record Ms endless fame, 
And hence yon mountain yet retains his name. 

But see ! in confluence borne before the blast. 
Clouds rolled on clouds the dusky noon o'ercast : 
The blackening ocean curls, the winds arise, 
And tlic dark scud in swift succession flies. i30 
While the swoln canvas bends the masts on high, 
Low in the wave the leeward cannon lie. 
The master calls, to give the ship relief, — 
The top-sails lower, and form a single reef! 
Each lolly yard with slackened cordage reels ; 
Rattle the creaking blocks and ringing wheels. 
Do^^•n tlic tall masts the top-sails sink amain. 
Are manned and reefed, then hoisted up again. 
]\Iore distant grew receding Candia's shore, 
iVnd southward of the west Capo Spado bore. liO 

Four hours the sun his high meridian throne^ 
Had left, and o'er Atlantic regions shone ; 
Still blacker clouds, that all the skies invade. 
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Draw o'er his sullied orb a dismal shade : 
A lowering squall obscures the southern sky, 
Before wKbse sweeping breath the waters fly ; 
Its weight the top-sails can no more sustain — 
Reef top-sails, reef I the master calls again. 
The halyards and top-bow-lines soon are gone, 
To clue-lines and reef- tackles next they run : 150 
The shivering sails descend ; the yards are square ; 
Then quick aloft the ready crew repair : 
The weather-earings and the lee they past, 
The reefs enrolled, and every point made fast. 
Their task above thus finished, they descend, 
And vigilant the approaching squall attend : 
It comes resistless ! and with foaming sweep 
Upturns the whitening surface of the deep : 
In such a tempest, borne to deeds of death, 
The wayward sisters scour the blasted heath. i60 
The clouds, with ruin pregnant, now impend. 
And storm, and cataracts, tumultuous blend. 
Deep, on her side, the reeling vessel lies : 
Brail up the mizen quick ! the master cries, 
Man the clue-garnets ! let the main-sheet fly ! 
It rends in thousand shivering shreds on high ! 
The main-sail all in streaming ruins tore, 
Loud fluttering, imitates the thunder's roar : 
The ship still labours in the oppressive strain. 



. ^,. VC.V.O a 1)roa(l concave to the sweeping gale, 
Wliilc o'er the foam the ship impetuous flies, 
The helm the attentive timoneer applies: 
As in pursuit along the aerial way- 
Wit h ardent eye the falcon marks his prey, 180 
Each motion watches of the doubtful chase, 
(Jblicjuely wheeling through the fluid space ; 
So, governed by the steersman's glowing hands, 
Tlie regent helm her motion still commands. 

Ikit now the transient squall to leeward past, 
A^^ain she rallies to the sullen blast : 
The helm to starboard moves ; each shivering sail 
Is sharply trimmed to clasp the augmenting gale — 
The mizen draws ; she springs aloof once more, 
Wliile the fore stay-sail balances before. 190 

The fore-sail braced obliquely to the wind, 
They near the prow the extended tack confined; 
Then on the leeward sheet the seamen bend, 
And haul the bow-line to the bowsprit-end: 
To top-sails next they hasto ; the bunt-lines gone ! 
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Through rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run ; 
The extending sheets on either side are manned, 
Abroad they come ! the fluttering sails expand ; 
The yards again ascend each comrade mast, 

» 

The leeches taught, the halyards are made fast, 200 
The bow-lines hauled, and yards to starboard 

braced, 
And straggling ropes in pendent order placed. 

The main-sail, by the squall so lately rent. 
In streaming pendants flying, is unbent : 
With brails refixed, another soon prepared. 
Ascending, spreads along beneath the yard. 
To each yard-arm the head-rope they extend. 
And soon their earings and their robans bend. 
That task performed, they first the braces slack. 
Then to the chesstree drag the unwilling tack. 210 
And, while the lee clue-garnet's lowered away, . 
Taught aft the sheet they tally, and belay. 

Now to the north, from Afric's burning shore, 
A troop of porpoises their course explore ; 
In curling wreaths they gambol on the tide, 
Now bound aloft, now down the billow glide : 
Their tracks awhile the hoary waves retain, 
That burn in sparkling trails along the main — 
These fleeted coursers of the finny race. 
When threatening clouds the ethereal vault deface. 



Roused from th0 secret doep, the billows roU : 
.Sunk >•> ei e the bulwarks of the frientQy shore, 
And all the scene an hostile aspect wore. 
The flattering wind, that late with promised aid 
From Candia's bay the unwilling ship betrayed, 
No longer fawns beneath the fair disguise, 231 
Lut like a ruffian on his quarry flies : 
Tobt on the tide she feels the tempest blow, 
And dreads the vengeance of so fell a foe — 
As the proud horse with costly trappings gay, 
Exulting, prances to the bloody fray; 
Spurning the ground, he glories in his might, 
lint reels tumultuous in the shock of flght: 
VVc-n so, caparisoned in gaudy pride. 
The bounding vessel dances on the tide. 2i0 

Fierce and more fierce the gathering tempest 
grew, 
South, and by west, the threatening demon blew ; 
Auster's resistless force all air invades. 
And every rolling wave more ample spreads : 
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The ship no longer can her top-sails bear ; 
No hopes of milder weather now appear. 
Bow-lines and halyards are cast off again, 
Clue-lines hauled down, and sheets let fly amain : 
Embrailed each top-sail, and by braces squared, 
The seamen climb aloft, and man each yard ; 25 
They furled the sails, and pointed to the wind 
The yards, by rolling tackles then confined. 
While o'er the ship the gallant boatswain flies ; 
Like a hoarse mastiff through the storm he cries. 
Prompt to direct the unskilful still appears. 
The expert he praises, and the timid cheers. 
Now some, to strike top-gallant-yards attend. 
Some, travellers up the weather-back-stays send. 
At each mast-head the top-ropes others bend : 
The parrels, lifts, and clue-lines soon are gone, 260 
Topped and unrigged, they down the back-stays run ; 
The yards secure along the booms were laid, 
And all the fljring ropes aloft belayed : 
Their sails reduced, and all the rigging clear, 
Awhile the crew relax from toils severe ; 
Awhile their spirits with fatigue opprcst, 
In vain expect the alternate hour of rest — 
But with redoubling force the tempests blow, 
And waterv hills in dread succession flow : 
A dismal shade o'ercasts the frownin.i? skies. 270 



Till deep immorged the sickemng orb descentis. 
And cheerless night o'er heaven her reign extends : 
Sad e^enillg's hour, how different from the past! 
No flaming pomp, no bhishing glories cast, 28i 
No ray of friendly light is seen around ; 
The moon and stars in hopeless shade are drowned. 

The ship no longer can whole courses bear, 
To reef them now becomes the master's care ; 
The sailors, summoned aft, all ready stand, 
And man the enfolding brails at his command : 
But here the doubtful officers dispute, 
Till skill, and judgment, prejudice confute : 
For Rodmond, to new methods still a foe, 200 

Would first, at all events, the sheet lot go ; 
To long-tried practice obstinately warm, 
lie doubts conviction, and relies on form. 
This Albert and Arion disapprove, 
And first to brail the tack up firmly move : 
*' The watchful seaman, whose sagacious eye 
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On sure experience may with truth rely, 
Who from the reigning cause foretells the effect, 
This barbarous practice ever will reject ; 
For, fluttering loose in air, the rigid sail 300 

Soon flits to ruins in the furious gale ; 
And he, who strives the tempest to disarm. 
Will never first embrail the lee yard-arm." 
So Albert spoke ; to windward, at his call, 
Some seamen the clue-garnet stand to haul — 
The tack's eased off, while the involving clue 
Between the pendent blocks ascending flew ; 
The sheet and weather-brace they now stand by, 
The lee clue-garnet, and the bunt-lines ply ; 
Then, all prepared, Let go the sheet ! he cries — 310 
Loud rattling, jarring, through the blocks it flies ! 
Shivering at first, till by the blast impelled ; 
High o*er the lee yard-arm the canvas swelled ; 
By spilling lines embraced, with brails confined. 
It lies at length unshaken by the wind. 
The fore-sail then secured with equal care, 
Again to reef the mainsail they repair ; 
While some above the yard o'er-haul the tye. 
Below, the down -haul tackle others ply ; 
Jears, lifts, and brails, a seaman each attends, 320 
And down the mast its mighty yard descends : 
When lowered sufficient they securely brace. 



XliU 



Ice yard-arm the gaDant boatswain rides : 
Each caring to its cringle first they bend, nno 

The reef-hand then nlong the yard extend ; 
Tlie circling carings round the extremes entwined, 
By outer and by inner turns they bind ; 
I'ho reef-lines next from hand to hand received, 
Tlirough eyelet-holes and roban-lcgs were reeved ; 
The folding reefs in plaits inroUed they lay, 
Extend the worming lines, and ends belay. 

Hadst til on, Arion ! held the leeward post 
While on the yard by mountain billows tost, 
Porlinps ohlivion o'er our tragic tale 340 

Had then for ever drawn her dusky veil ; 
But ruling Heaven prolonged thy vital date, 
Severer ills to suffer, and relate. 

For, while aloft the order those attend 
To furl the main-sail, or on deck descend ; 
A sea, up-surging with stupendous roll, 
To instant ruin seems to doom the whole : 
'•■ friends, secure your hold !" Arion cries — 
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It comes all dreadful ! down the vessel lies 

Half buried sideways ; while, beneath it tost, 350 

p'our seamen off the lee yard-arm are lost : 

Torn with resistless fury from their hold. 

In vain their struggling arms the yard enfold ; 

In vain to grapple flying ropes they try. 

The ropes, alas I a solid gripe deny : 

Prone on the midnight surge with panting breath 

They cry for aid, and long contend with death ; 

High o'er their heads the rolling biUows sweep, 

And down they sink in everlasting sleep. 

Bereft of power to help, their comrades see seo 

The wretched victims die beneath the lee. 

With fruitless sorrow their lost state bemoan. 

Perhaps, a fatal prelude to their own ! 

In dark suspense on deck the pilots stand. 
Nor can determine on the neirt command : 
Though still they knew the vessel's arm^d side 
Impenetrable to the clasping tide ; 
Though still the waters by no secret wound 
A passage to her deep recesses found ; 
Surrounding evils yet they ponder o'er, 370 

A storm, a dangerous sea, and leeward shore ! 
" Should they, though reefed, again their sails 

extend, 
Again in shivering streamers they may rend ; 



At last to fiirl the xaa^Bfiif #(^ 1^^ mi 

That done, to reef the mizen next agree^ 
And try beneath it sidelong in the sea. 

Now down the mast the yard they lower away, 
Then jcars and topping-lift secure belay; 
The head, with doubling canvas fenced around, 
In balance near the lofty peak they bound ; 
The reef enwrapped, the inserted knittles tied, 
The halyards throat and peak are next applied — 
The order given, the yard aloft they swayed, 390 
The brails relaxed, the extended sheet belayed ; 
The helm its post forsook, and, lashed a-lee. 
Inclined the wayward prow to front the sea. 

IV. When sacred Orpheus on the Stygian coast, 
With notes divine deplored his consort lost; 
Though round him perils grew in fell array, 
And fates and furies stood to bar his way ; 
Not more adventurous was the attempt, to move 
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Tho infernal powers with strains of heavenly love, 
Than mine, in ornamental verse to dress 400 

The harshest sounds that terms of art express : 
Such arduous toil sage DaBdalus endured 
In mazes, self-invented, long immured, 
Till genius her superior aid bestowed. 
To guide him through that intricate abode — 
Thus, long imprisoned in a rugged way 
Where Phoebus' daughters never aimed to stray. 
The Muse, that tuned to barbarous sounds her 

string. 
Now spreads, like Daedalus, a bolder wing ; 
The verse begins in softer strains to flow, 410 

Replete with sad variety of woe. 

As yet, amid this elemental war. 
Where desolation in his gloomy car 
Triimiphant rages round the starless void. 
And fate on every billow seems to ride ; 
Nor toil, nor hazard, nor distress appear 
To sink the seamen with unmanly fear : 
Though their firm hearts no pageant-honour boast. 
They scorn the wretch that trembles at his post ; 
Who from the face of danger strives to turn, 420 
Indignant from the social hour they spurn : 
Though now full oft they felt the raging tide 
In proud rebellion climb tho vessel's side ; 

F 



X iiL N , witli severe fatigue aldne opprest, 43 

Would fain indulge an interval of rest. 

Far other cares the master's mind employ, 
Approach inc^ perils all his hopes destroy : 
In vain he spreads the graduated chart, 
And bounds the distance by the rules of art ; 
Across the geometric plane expands 
The compasses to circumjacent lands ; 
Ungrateful task ! for, no asylum found. 
Death yawns on every leeward shore around. — 
While Albert thus, with horrid doubts dismayed. 
The geometric distances surveyed; 441 

On deck the watchful Redmond cries aloud, 
" Secure your lives ! grasp every man a shroud'' — 
Housed from his trance, ho mounts with eyes aghast ; 
When o'er the ship, in undulation vast, 
A giant surge down rushes from on high, 
And fore and aft dissevered ruins lie : 
As when, Britannia's empire to maintain, 
Great Hawke descends in thunder on the main, 
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Around the brazen voice of battle roars, 450 

And fatal lightnings blast the hostile shores ; 
Beneath the storm their shattered navies groan ; 
The trembling deep recoils from zone to zone — 
Thus the torn vessel felt the enormous stroke, 
The boats beneath th^ thimdering deluge broke ; 
Torn from their planks the cracking ring-bolts drew, 
And gripes and lashings all asunder flew ; 
Companion, binnacle, in floating wreck, 
With compasses and glasses strewed the deck ; 
The balanced mizen, rending to the head, 460 

In fluttering fragments from its bolt-rope fled ; 
The sides convulsive shook on groaning beams, 
And, rent with labour, yawned their pitchy senms. 

They sound the well, and, terrible to hear I 
Five feet immersed along the line appear : 
At either pump they ply the clanking brake. 
And, turn by turn, the ungrateful office take : 
Redmond, Arion, and Palemon here 
At this sad task all diligent appear — 
As some strong citadel begirt with foes 470 

Tries long the tide of ruin to oppose, 
Destruction near her spreads his black array, 
And death and sorrow mark his horrid way : 
Till, in some destined hour, against her wall 
In tenfold rage the fatal thunders fall ; 



^,... „.. in vain ! for now me sotrnding cord, 

Updrawn, an undiminished depth explored. 

Nor this severe distress is found done, 

The ribs opprest by ponderous cannon groan ; 

Deep rolling from the watery volume's height, 

The tor tu red sides seem bursting with their weight — 

So reels Pelorus with convulsive throes, 

When in his veins the burning earthquake glows; 

Hoarse through his entrails roars the infernal flame. 

And central thunders rend his groaning frame — 

Accumulated mischiefs thus arise, 49j 

And fate, vindictive, all their skill defies : 

For this, one remedy is only known, 

From the torn ship her metal must be thrown ; 

Eventful task ! which last distress requires. 

And dread of instant death alone inspires 

For, while intent the yawning decks to ease. 

Prilled ever and anon with rushing seas, 

Some fatal billow with recoiling sweep noo 

May whirl the helpless wretches in the deep. 
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No season this for counsel or delay ; 
Too soon the eventful moments haste away ! 
Here perseverance, with each help of art, 
Must join the boldest efforts of the heart ; 
These only now their misery can relieve, 
These only now a dawn of safety give. 
While o'er the quivering deck from van to rear 
Broad surges roll in terrible career, 
Redmond, Arion, and a chosen crew, 6io 

This office in the face of death pursue ; 
The wheeled artillery o'er the deck to guide, 
Redmond descending claimed the weather-side ; 
Fearless of heart the chief his orders gave. 
Fronting the rude assaults of every wave — 
Like some strong watch-tower nodding o'er the 

deep, 
Whose rocky base the foaming waters sweep. 
Untamed he stood ; the stem aerial war 
Had marked his honest face witH many a scar ; 
Meanwhile Arion, traversing the waist, si'o 

The cordage of the leoward-guns unbraced, 
And pointed crows beneath the metal placed. 
Watching the roll, their forelocks they withdrew. 
And from their beds the reeling cannon threw ; 
Then, from the windward battlements unbound, 
Rodmond's associates wheeled the artillery round ; 



Such ease Alcides felt, when, clOgged with gore, 
111 ' envenomed mantle from his side he tore; 
\\'iien, stung with burning pain, he strove too late 
To stop the swift career of cruel fate ; 
Yet then his heart one ray of hope procured, 
r;i-l harbinger of sevenfold pangs endiu*ed — 
Such, and so short, the pause of woo she found ! 
Clnimerian darkness shades the deep around, 540 
Sa\ when the lightnings in terrific blaze 
Dehige the cheerless gloom with horrid rays : 
Above, all ether frauglit with scenes of woe 
Wit} I grim destruction threatens all below; 
Beneath, the storm-lashed surges furious rise, 
And wave uprolled on wave assails the skies ; 
'\^'ith ever-floating bulwarks they surround 
The ship, half swallowed in the black profound. 

"With ceaseless hazard and fatigue opprest, 
Dismay and anguish every heart posscst ; 550 

For while, with sweeping inundation, o'er 
The sea-beat ship the booming waters roai'. 
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Displaced beneath by her capacioua womb, 
They rage their ancient station to resume ; 
By secret ambushes, their force to prove. 
Through many a winding channel first they rove ; 
Till gathering fury, like the fevered blood. 
Through her dark veins they roll a rapid flood : 
When unrelenting thus the leaks they found, 
The clattering pumps with clanking strokes re- 
sound ; 660 
Around each leaping valve, by toil subdued, 
The tough bull-hide must ever be renewed : 
Their sinking hearts unusual horrors chill. 
And down their weary limbs thick daws distil ; 
No ray of light their dying hope redeems, 
Pregnant with some new woe, each moment teems. 

Again the chief the instructive chart extends. 
And o'er the figured plane attentive bends ; 
To him the motion of each orb was known. 
That wheels around the sun's refulgent throne ; 570 
But here, alas I his science nought avails, 
Skill droops unequal, and experience fails : 
The difierent traverses, since twilight made, 
He on the hydrographic circle laid ; 
Then, in the graduated arch contained, 
The angle of lee-way, seven points, remained—^ 
Her place discovered by the rules of art, 



The lielpless bark with all her crew are lost; 
As fatal still appears, that danger o'er, 
The steep St. George, and rocky Gardalor. 
With him the pilots, of their hopeless state. 
In mournfid consultation, long debate — 
Not more perplexing doubts her chiefs appall 
When some proud city verges to her fall, 590 

While ruin glares around, and pale affright 
Convenes her councils in the dead of night. 
No blazoned trophies o'er their conclave spread, 
No storied pillars raised aloft their head ; 
But here the queen of shade around them threw 
ller dragon wing, disastrous to the view ! 
Dire was the scene with whirlwind, hail, and shower ; 
Blank melancholy ruled the fearful hour: 
Beneatli, tremendous rolled the flashing tide, 
Where fate on everv billow seemed to ride — goo 
Enclosed with ills, by peril unsubdued, 
Great in distress the master-seaman stood ! 
Skilled to command ; deliberate to advise ; 
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Expert in action ; and in council wise — 
Thus to his partners, by the crew unheard, 
The dictates of his soul the chief referred : 

" Ye faithful mates ! who all my troubles share, 
Approved companions of your master's care ! 
To you, alas ! 'twere fruitless now to tell 
Our sad distress, already known too well : 6io 

This morn with favouring gales the port we left, 
Though now of every flattering hope bereft : 
No skill, nor long experience could forecast 
The unseen approach of this destructive blast ; 
These seas, where storms at various seasons blow, 
No reigning winds nor certain omens know : 
The hour, the occasion, all your skill demands, 
A leaky ship, embayed by dangerous lands ! 
Our bark no transient jeopardy surrounds. 
Groaning she lies beneath unnumbered wounds : 
'Tis ours the doubtful remedy to find, 62i 

To shim the fury of the seas and wind ; 
For in this hollow swell, with labour sore, 
Her flank can bear the bursting floods no more. 
One only shift, though desperate, we must try. 
And that, before the boisterous storm to fly : 
Then less her sides will feel the surges' power, 
Which thus may soon the foundering hull devour. 
'Tis true, tlie vessel and her costly freight 



Our hopeless state can suffer no delay : 
Xor can we, thus bereft of every sail, 

Atleinpt lu steer obliquely on the giile; 

1 or tlieii, if broaching sidevvay to the sea, 

r)iir (h'o[).^ie(l ship may founder by the lee ; 64€ 

\i\in all endeavours then to bear awa}*. 

Nor helm, nor pilot, would she more obey." 

He said : I ho listening mutes with fixed regard 
Aj;d silent reverence, his opinion heard; 
Imporlanf v/as tlio question in debate, 
And uer their counsels hung impending fate: 
Rodmond. in numy a scene of peril tried, 
Ilafl oft the muster's happier skill descried, 
Yet now, the hour, the scene, the occasion known, 
rerhajis whh equal riglit preferred his own ; e.3u 
(Jf ]on,L^ experience in tlic naval art, 
Blunt V\as liis speech, and naked was his heart; 
Alike to him each climate, and each blast. 
The iirst in danger, in retreat the last : 
Sagacious, balancing the o])posed events. 
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From Albert his opinion thus dissents : — 

" Too true the perils of the present hour, 
Where toils succeeding toils our strength o'erpower ! 
Our bark, 'tis true, no shelter here can find, 
Sore shattered by the ruffian seas and wind : 6tfo 
Yet where with safety can we dare to scud 
Before this tempest, and pursuing flood ? 
At random driven, to present death we haste, 
And one short hour perhaps may be our last : 
Though Corinth's gulf extend along the lee. 
To whose safe ports appears a passage free. 
Yet think ! this furious unremitting gale 
Deprives the ship of every ruling sail ; 
And if before it she directly flies. 
New ills enclose us and new dangers rise : 670 
Here Falconera spreads her lurking snares, 
There distant Greece her rugged shelves prepares ; 
Our hull, if once it strikes that iron coast 
Asunder bursts, in instant ruin lost ; 
Nor she alone, but with her all the crow. 
Beyond relief, are doomed to perish too : 
Such mischiefs follow if we bear away ; 
safer that sad refuge — to delay ! 

" Then of our purpose this appears the scope, 
To weigh the danger with the doubtful hope : oso 
Though, sorely buff*eted by every sea. 



Aljiy chungc its quarter with the changing moon ; 
Its rage, though terrible, may soon subside, 
Nor into mountains lash the unruly tide : 690 

These leaks shall then decrease — the sails once 

more 
Direct our course to some relieving shore." 

Thus wliile he spoke, around from man to man 
At eitlier i)ump a hollow murmur ran : 
For, while the vessel through unnumbered chinks. 
Above, below, the invading water drinks, 
Sounding her depth they eyed the wetted scale. 
And lo ! the leaks o'er all their powers prevail : 
Yet at their post, by terrors unsubdued. 
They with redoubling force their task pursued. 

And now the senior pilots seemed to wait 701 
Arion's voice, to close the dark debate : 
Not o'er liis vernal life the ripening sun 
Had yet progressive twice ten summers run ; 
8I0W to debate, yet eager to excel, 
In thy sad school, stern Neptune I taught too well : 
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With lasting pain to rend his youthful heart 
Dire fate in venom dipt her keenest dart ; 
Till his firm spirit, tempered long to ill, 
Forgot her persecuting scourge to feel ; 710 

But now the horrors, that around him roll. 
Thus roused to action his rekindling soul : 

" Can we, delayed in this tremendous tide, 
A moment pause what purpose to decide ? 
Alas ! from circling horrors thus combined, 
One method of relief alone we find : 
Thus water-logged, thus helpless to remain 
Amid this hollow, how ill-judged ! how vain ! 
Our sea-breached vessel can no longer bear" 
The floods, that o'er her burst in dread career , 
The labouring hull already seems half filled 721 
With water through a hundred leaks distilled ; 
Thus drenched by every wave, her riven deck, 
Stript, and defenceless, floats a naked wreck ; 
At every pitch the o'erwhelming billows bend 
Beneath their load the quivering bowsprit's end ; 
A fearful warning ! since the masts on high 
On that support with trembling hope rely; 
At either pump our seamen pant for breath, 
In dire dismay, anticipating death ; im 

Still all our powers the increasing leaks defy, 
We sink at sea, no shore, no haven nigh : 



Anci, driven before it on the watery waste, 
To roclvv shores and scenes of death we haste ; T40 
But haply Falconera we may shun, 
And long to Grecian coasts is yet the run : 
Less linrns^ed then, our scudding ship may bear 
The assaulting surge repelled upon her rear, 
And since as soon that tempest may decay 
When steering shoreward — wherefore thus delay? 
Should we at last be driven by dire decree 
Too near the fatal margin of the sea, 
The hull dismasted there a while may ride 
With lengthened cables, on the raging tide ; ito 
Perhaps kind Heaven, with interposing power, 
May curb the tempest ere that dreadful hour ; 
But here, ingulfed and foundering, while we stay. 
Fate hovers o'er and marks us for her prey." 
lie said : Palemon saw with grief of heart 
The storm prevailing o'er the pilot s art ; 
In silent terror and distress involved. 
He heard their last alternative resolved : 
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High beat his bosom — ^with such fear subdued, 

Beneath the gloom of some enchanted wood, 7i»o 

Oft in old time the wandering swain explored 

The midnight wizards, breathing rites abhorred ; 

Trembling, approached their incantations fell, 

And, chilled with horror, heard the songs of hcU. 

Arion saw, with secret anguish moved, 

The deep affliction of the friend he loved, 

And all awake to friendship's genial heat 

His bosom felt consenting tremors- beat: 

Alas ! no season this for tender love, 

Far hence the music of the myrtle grove — 770 

He tried with soft persuasion's melting lore 

Palemon's fainting courage to restore ; 

His wounded spirit healed with friendship's balm, 

And bade each conflict of the mind be calm. 

Now had the pilots all the events revolved, 
And on their final refuge thus resolved — 
When, like the faithful shepherd who beholds 
Some prowling wolf approach his fleecy folds. 
To the brave crew, whom racking doubts perplex, 
The dreadful purpose Albert thus directs : 780 

" Unhappy partners in a wayward fate ! 
Whoso courage now is known perhaps too late ; 
Yc I who unmoved behold this angry sform 
In conflict all tho rolling deep doform ; 



The seas, that thunder o'er her battered side ; 
And wliile the leaks a fatal warning give 
Tliat in this raging sea she cannot live, 
One only refuge from despair we find — 
At once to wear and scud before the wind: 
Perl laps ev'n then to ruin we may steer, 
For rocky sliores beneath our lee appear ; 
But tliat's remote, and instant death is here : 
Yet there, by Heaven's assistance, we may gain 
Some creek or inlet of the Grecian main ; 80i 

Or, sheltered by some rock, at anchor ride 
Till with abating rage the blast subside ; 
But if, determined by the will of Heaven, 
Our helpless bark at last ashore is driven, 
These councils followed, from a watery grave 
Our crew perhaps amid the surf may save : — 

'* And first, let all our axes be secured 
To cut the masts and rigging from aboard ; 
Then to the quarters bind each plank and oar 8io 
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To float between the vessel and the shore : 
The longest cordage too must be conveyed 
On deck, and to the weather-rails belayed : 
So they, who haply reach alive the land, 
The extended lines may fasten on the strand, 
Whene'er, loud thundering on the leeward shore 
While yet aloof, we hear the breakers roar : 
Thus for the terrible event prepared. 
Brace fore and aft to starboard every yard ; 
So shall oiu" masts swim lighter on the wave, 820 
And from the broken rocks our seamen save ; 
Then westward turn the stem, that every mast 
May shoreward fall as from the vessel cast. 
When o'er her side once more the billows bound. 
Ascend the rigging till she strikes the ground ; 
And, when you hear aloft the dreadful shock 
That strikes her bottom on some pointed rock, 
The boldest of our sailors must descend 
The dangerous business of the deck to tend : 
Then burst the hatches off, and every stay 830 
And every fastening lanyard cut away, 
Planks, gratings, booms, and rafts to leeward cast ; 
Then with redoubled strokes attack each mast, 
That buoyant lumber may sustain you o'er 
The rocky shelves and ledges to the shore : 
But as your firmest succour, till the last 

(> 



A uiood-hound train, by rapine's lustimpellea^ 
On EngLmd's cruel coast impatient stand, 
To rob thu ^vanderer8 wrecked upon their strand : 
These, while their savage office they pursue, 
Oft wound to death the helpless plundered crew. 
Who, 'jscaped from every horror of the main, 
Implored their mercy, but implored in vain ! 
Yet dread not this, a crime to Greece unknown, 85o 
Such blood-hounds all her circling shores disown ; 
AMio, though by barbarous tyranny opprest, 
Can share affliction with the wretch distrest : 
Their hearts, by cruel fate inured to grief, 
( )tt to the friendless stranger yield relief." 

With conscious horror struck, the naval band 
Detested for a while their native land ; 
They cursed the sleeping vengeance of the laws. 
That thus forgot her guardian sailors' cause. 

Meanwhile the master's voice again they heard sjo 
Whom, as with filial duty, all revered : 
'• No more remains — but now a trusty band 
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Must isver at the pumps industrious stand ; 

And, while with us the rest attend to wear, 

Two skilful seamen to the helm repair — 

And Thou, Eternal Power ! Whose awful sway 

The storms revere, and roaring seas obey ! 

On Thy supreme assistance we rely ; 

Thy mercy supplicate, if doom'd to die ! 

Perhaps this storm is sent with healing breath 870 

From neighbouring shores to scourge disease and 

death : 
'Tis ours on Thine unerring laws to trust. 
With Thee, great Lord ! * whatever is, is just/ '' 

He said: and, with consenting reverence fraught. 
The sailors joined his prayer in silent thought : 
His intellectual eye, serenely bright, 
Saw distant objects with prophetic light— ^ 
Thus in a land, that lasting wars oppress, 
That groans beneath misfortune and distress ; 
Whose wealth to conquering armies falls a prey, aao 
Till all her vigour, pride, and fame decay ; 
Some bold sagacious statesman, from the helm, 
Sees desolation gathering o'er his realm ; 
He darts aroimd his penetrating eyes 
Where dangers grow, and hostile imions rise ; 
With deep attention marks the invading foe, 
Eludes their wiles and frustrates every blow* 



The balanced ship now forward, now behind, 
8lill felt the impression of the waves and wind, 
And to the right and left by turns inclined ; 
But Albert from behind the balance drew, 
And on the prow its double eflPorts threw. 
The order now was given to " bear away ! " 
The order given, the timoneers obey : 900 

Both stay-sail sheets to mid-ships were conveyed. 
And round the foremast on each side belayed ; 
Thus ready, to the halyards they apply, 
They hoist ! away the flitting ruins fly : 
Yet Albert new resources still prepares. 
Conceals his grief, and doubles all his cares. — 
*^ Away there ! lower the mizen-yard on deck," 
He calls, " and brace the foremost yards aback I " 
His great example every bosom fires. 
New life rekindles and new hope inspires, 910 

While to the helm unfaithful still she lies, 
One desperate remedy at last he tries — 
*' Haste I with your weapons cut the shrouds and stay, 
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And hew at once the mizen-mast away !" 
He said : to cut the girding stay they run, 
Soon on each side the severed shrouds are gone : 
Fast by the fated pine bold Redmond stands, 
The impatient axe hung gleaming in his hands ; 
Brandished on high, it fell vnth dreadful sound, 
The tall mast groaning felt the deadly wound ; 920 
Deep gashed beneath, the tottering structure rings. 
And crashing, thundering, o'er the quarter swings : 
Thus, when some limb, convulsed with pangs of 

death. 
Imbibes the gangrene's pestilential breath. 
The experienced artist from the blood betrays 
The latent venom, or its course delays ; 
But, if the infection triumphs o'er his art. 
Tainting the vital stream that warms the heart. 
To stop the course of death's inflaming tides. 
The infected member from the trunk divides. 930 



THIRD CANTO: 

THE SCENE IS EXTENDED PEOM THAT PART OP 

THE ABCHIPELAGO WHICH LIES 

TEN MILES TO THE NORTHWABD OF PALCONERA, 

TO CAJPE COLONNA IN ATTICA. 



THB TIXB ABOUT SEVEN HOURS ; FROM 017E, UNTIL EIUHT 

IN THE MORRINO. 



nations of lireece renownea m anuqnity. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristides. Solon. Corinth — its architec- 
ture. Sparta. Leonidas. Invasion by Xerxes. Lycurgus. 
Epamlnondas. Present state of the Spartans. Arcadia. 
Former happiness, and fertility. Its present distress the 
cfToct of slavery. Ithaca. Ulysses and Penelope. Argos 
and Myciune. Agamemnon. Macronisi. Lewinos. Vulcan, 
Dolos. Apollo and Diana. Troy. Sextos. Leander and 
Hero. Delphos. Temple of Apollo. Parnassus. Tlie 
Muses. IV. Subject resumed. Address to the spirits of 
the storm. A tempest, accompanied with rain, hail, and 
meteors. Darkness of the night, lightning and thunder. 
Day-break. St. George's cliffs open upon them. The ship, 
in great danger, passes the island of St. George. V. Land 
of Athens appears. Helmsman struck blind by lightning. 
Ship laid broadside to the shore. Bowsprit, foremast, and 
main top-mast carried away. Albert, Rodmond, Arion, 
and Palemon strive to save themselves on the wreck of the 
foremast. The ship parts asunder. Death of Albert and 
Rodmond. Arion reaches the shore. Finds Palemon ex- 
piring on the beach. His dying address to Arion, who is 
1(h1 awav bv the humane natives. 




THE SHIPWRECK. 



CANTO III. 




I. 

HEN in a barbarous age, ^v'th blood 

defiled, 
The human savage roamed tlio gloomy 

wild ; 

When sullen ignorance her flag displa5'cd, 
And rapine and revenge her voice obeyed ; 
Sent from the shores of light the Muses came 
The dark and solitary race to tame, 
The war of lawless passions to control, 
To melt in tender sympathy the soul • 
The heart's remote recesses to explore. 
And touch its springs when prose availed jio more : 
The kindling spirit caught the empyreal ray, n 
And glowed congenial with the swelling lay ; 
Roused from the chaos of primeval night. 
At once fair truth and reason sprung to light. 
When great Meeonidcs, in rapid song. 



Wlint (lire distress Laertes' son befell. 

The strains meandering throiip:h the maze of woe 

liid sacred sympathy the heart oVrflow ; 

Far llirougli the boundless realms of thought ho 

sprinp^s, 
From earth upborne on Pegasean wings, 
Whil(* distant poets, trembling as they view 
llis sunward flight, the dazzling track pursue ; 
His ma<»ic voic(i that rouses and delights. 
Allures and ,c:uides to climb Olympian heights, m 

])Ut J. alas I through scenes bewildered stray. 
Far tVnm tlio liofht of his unerring raj'; 
\\'liil(\ all unused the wayward path to tread, 
Darkliii;:;- 1 wander with prophetic dread ; 
To ni(» in vain the bold Mffionian lyre 
Aw.ikcs tlir numbers fraught with living fire ; 
i'nll oft indeed that mournful harp of yore 
W'lpt tli(» sad wanderer lost upon the shore ; 
'Ti-; true he lightly sketched the bold design, 
])iit toils more joyloss, more severe are mine : -lo 
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Since o'er that Scene hig genius swiftly ran, 
Subservient only to a nobler plan : 
But I, perplexed in labyrinths of art, 
Anatomize, and blazon every part ; 
Attempt with plaintive numbers to display. 
And chain the events in regular array ; 
Though hard the task to sing in varied strains. 
When still unchanged the same sad theme remains : 
could it draw compassion's melting tear 
For kindred miseries, oft beheld too near ! co 

For kindred wretches, oft in ruin cast 
On Albion's strand beneath the wintry blast ; 
For all the pangs, the complicated woe, 
Her bravest sons, her guardian sailors know ; 
Then every breast should sigh at our distress — 
This were the summit of my hoped success ! 
For this, my theme through mazes I pursue. 
Which nor Maeonides, nor Maro knew. 

II. Awhile the mast, in ruins dragged behind, 
Balanced the impression of the h^m and wind ; eo 
The wounded serpent agonized with pain 
Thus trails his mangled volume on the plain : 
But now, the wreck dissevered from the rear, 
The long reluctant prow began to veer : 
While round before the enlarging wind it falls. 



Then back to port, revolving at command, 

The wheel rolls swiftly through each glo^nng hand. 

The ship no longer foundering by the Ice, 

Bears on her side the invasions of the sea ; 

All louelv o'er the desert waste she flies, 

Scourged on by surges, storms, and bursting skies : 

As when enclosing harponoers assail 

In Hyperborean seas the slumbering whale, so 

Soon as their javelins pierce his scaly side, 

lie groans, he darts impetuous do'wn the tide ; 

And racked all o'er with lacerating pain, 

He flies remote beneath the flood in vain — 

So with resistless haste the wounded shij) 

Scuds from pursuing waves along the deep ; 

While, dashed apart by her dividing prow, 

Like burning adamant the waters glow ; 

Hit joints forget tlieir firm elastic tone, 

Her long keel trembles, and her timbers groan : 

Upheaved behind her in tremenlous hcaght 91 
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The billows frown, with fearful radiance bright ; 
Now quivering o'er the topmost wave she rides, 
While deep beneath the enormous gulf divides ; 
Now launching headlong down the horrid vale, 
Becalmed she hears no more the howling gale ; 
Till up the dreadful height again she flies. 
Trembling beneath the current of the skies : 
As that rebellious angel, who, from heaven. 
To regions of eternal pain was driven, loo 

When dreadless he forsook the Stygian shore 
The distant realms of Eden to explore ; 
Here, on sulphureous clouds sublime upheaved. 
With daring wing the infernal air he cleaved ; 
There, in some hideous gulf descending prone, 
Far in the void abrupt of night was thrown — 
E'en so she climbs the briny mountain's height, 
Then down the black abyss precipitates her flight : 
The masts, about whose tops the whirlwinds sing. 
With long vibration round her axle swing. no 

To guide her wayward course amid the gloom, 
The watchful pilots difierent posts assume : 
Albert and Redmond on the poop appear, 
There to direct each guiding timoneer ; 
While at the bow the watch Arion keeps. 
To shun what cruisers wander o'er the deeps ; 
Where'er he moves Palemon still attends. 



J along tiie larDoard Dow aeseriea, 
As o'er its mountain tops the lightnings glide ; 
lligli o'er its summit, through the gloom of night, 
The glimmering watch-tower cast a mournful light : 
In dire amazement riveted they stand, 
And heai' the breakers lash the rugged strand — 
But scarce perceived, when past the beam it flics, 
JSwift as the rapid eagle cleaves the skies : lao 

That danger past reflects a feeble joy, 
But soon returning fears their hope destroy : 
As in the Atlantic Ocean, when we find 
Some Alp of ice driven southward by the wind, 
The sultry air all sickening pants around. 
In deluges of torrid ether drowned ; 
Till when the floating isle approaches nigh, 
In cooling tides the aerial billows fly : 
Awliile delivered from the scorching heat. 
In gentler tides our feverish pidses beat : uo 

Such transient pleasure, as they passed this strand, 
A moment bade their throbbing hearts expand ; 
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The illuaive meteoi's of a lifeless fire, 
Too soon they kindle, and too soon expire. 

III. Say, memory ! thou, from whose unerring 
tongue 
Instructive flows the animated song, 
What regions now the scudding ship surround ? 
Regions of old through all the world renowned ; 
That, once the poet's theme, the Muses' boast. 
Now lie in ruins, in oblivion lost ! 150 

Did they, whose sad distress these lays deplore. 
Unskilled in Grecian, or in Roman lore. 
Unconscious pass along each famous shore ? 
They did : for in this desert, joyless soil. 
No flowers of genial science deign to smile ; 
Sad ocean's genius, in untimely hour. 
Withers the bloom of every springing flower ; 
For native tempests here, with blasting breath. 
Despoil, and doom the' vernal buds to death ; 
Here fancy droops, while sullen clouds, and storm, I60 
The generous temper of the soul deform ; 
Then, if among the wandering naval train. 
One stripling, exiled from the Aonian plain, 
Had e'er, entranced in fancy's soothing dream. 
Approached to taste the sweet Castalian stream ; 
(Since those salubrious streams, with power divine, 



When, with ralcmon, watching in tho night 
Ik'iuath pale Cynthia's melancholy light, 
Ydu oft recounted those surrounding states, 
Whose glory tUmc with brazen tongue relates. 

Inimortid Athens first, in ruin spread, 
Contiguous lies at Port Liono's head; 
(treat source of science ! whoso immort-al name 180 
Stands foremost in the glorious roll of fame ; 
Here god-like Socrates, and Plato shone, 
And, firm to truth, eternal honour won ; 
The first, in virtue's cause his life resigned, 
liy Heaven pronounced the wisest of mankind; 
'J'he last, proclaimed the spark of vital fire. 
The soul's fine essence, never could expire ; 
Here Solon dwelt, the philosophic sage 
That fled Pisistratiis' vhidictive rage ; 
.Just Aristides here maintained the cause, 190 

Whose sacred precepts shine through Solon's laws : 
Of all her towering structures, now alone 
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Some columns stand, with mantling weeds o'er- 

grown; 
The wandering stranger near the port descries 
A milk-white lion of stupendous size, 
Of antique marble ; hence the haven's name, 
Unknown to modern natives whence it came. 

Next, in the gulf of Engia, Corinth lies, 
Whose gorgeous fabrics seemed to strike the skies; 
Whom, though by tyrant victors oft subdued, 200 
Greece, Egypt, Rome, with admiration viewed : 
Her name, for architecture long renoAvned, 
Spread like the foliage which her pillars crowned ; 
But now, in fatal desolation laid. 
Oblivion o'er it draws a dismal shade. 

Then further westward, on Morea's land. 
Fair Misitra ! thy modem turrets stand : 
Ah ! who, unmoved with secret woe, can tell 
That here great Lacedeemon's glory feU ; 209 

Here once she flourished, at whose trumpet's sound 
War burst his chains, and nations shook around ; 
Here brave Leonidas from shore to shore 
Through all Achaia bade her thunders roar : 
He, when imperial Xerxes from afar 
Advanced with Persia's sumless hosts to war, 
Till Macedonia shrunk beneath his spear, 
And Greece all shuddered as the chief drew near ; 

n 



Gained, like thine arras, superlative applause ; 

E'en great Epaminondas strove in vain 

To curb thy spirit with a Theban chain : 

But ah ! how low that free-born spirit now I 

Thy abject sons to liaughty tyrants bow ; 

A f'al^C; degenerate^ superstitious race 230 

Invest thy region, and its name disgrace. 

Not distant far, Arcadia's blest domains 
Peloponnesus' circling shore contains : 
Thrice happy soil ! where, still serenely gay. 
Indulgent Flora breathed perpetual May : 
Where buxom Ceres bade each fertile field 
Spontaneous gifts in rich profusion yield ; 
Then, with some rural nymph supremety blest, 
While transport glowed in each enamoured breast, 
Each faithful shepherd told his tender pain, 240 
And sung of sylvan sports in artless strain ; 
Soft as the hap})y swain's enchanting lay 
That pipes among the Shades of Endermay ; 
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Now, sad reverse I oppression's iron hand 
Enslaves her natives, and despoils her land • 
In lawless rapine bred, a sanguine train, 
With midnight ravage, scour the uncultured plain. 

Westward of these, beyond the Isthmus, lies 
The long-sought isle of Ithacus the wise ; 
Where fair Penelope, of him deprived, 26o 

To gueird her honour endless schemes contrived : 
She, only shielded by a stripling son, 
Her lord Ulysses long to Ilion gone. 
Each bold attempt of suitor-kings repelled. 
And undefiled her nuptial contract held ; 
True to her vows, and resolutely chaste. 
Met arts with art, and triumphed at the last. 

Argos, in Greece forgotten and unknown, 
Still seems her cruel fortune to bemoan : 
Argos, whose monarch led the Grecian hosts 260 
Across the .^ean main to Dardan coasts : 
Unhappy prince ! who, on a hostile shore. 
Fatigue and danger, ten long winters bore ; 
And when to native realms restored at last 
To reap the harvest of thy labours past, 
There found a perjured friend, and faithless wife, 
Who sacrificed to impious lust thy life; 
Fast by Arcadia stretch these desert plains. 
And o'er the land a gloomy tyrant reigns. 
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Forlurn of licart, from ruined Ilion came : 
'J'lio port an ima^e bears of Parian stone, 
Of ancient fabric, but of date unknown. 

Due east from tlii.s appears the immortal shore 
That sacred rhojbus, ami Diana bore, 'jn 

Delos I tlu'oiii;li all the .Egean seas renowned, 
^^'llose coa^t the rocky Cyelades surround ; 
liy riiocbus honoured, and by Greece revered, 
Her hallowed groves e'en distant P(.»rsia feared: 
But now a desert unfrequented land, 
Xu human footstep marks the trackless sand. 

Thence to the north by Asia's western bound 
Fair Lemnos stands, with rising marble crowned ; 
Where, in her rage, avenging Juno hurled 29o 

Ill-fated Vulcan from the ethereal world ; 
There his eternal anvils first he reared ; 
Then, forged by Cyclopean art, ai)peared 
Thunders that shook the skies with dire alarms, 
And formed, bv skill divine, immortal arms ; 
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There, with this crippled wretch, the foul disgrace 
And living scandal of the empyreal race, 
In wedlock lived the beauteous queen of love ; 
Can such sensations heavenly bosoms move ! 

Eastward of this appears the Dardan shore, soo 
That once the imperial towers of Ilium bore. 
Illustrious Troy ! renowned in every clime 
Through the long records of succeeding time ; 
Who saw protecting gods from heaven descend 
Full oft, thy royal bulwarks to defend : 
Though chiefs unnumbered in her cause were slain. 
With fate the gods and heroes fought in vain ! 
That refuge of perfidious Helen's shame 
At midnight was involved in Grecian flame ; 309 
And now, by time's deep ploughshare harrowed o*er. 
The seat of sacred Troy is found no more : 
No trace of her proud fabrics now remains, 
But corn, and vines, enrich her cultured plains ; 
Silver Scamander laves the verdant shore, 
Scamander, oft o'erflowed with hostile gore. 

Not far removed from Ilion's famous land 
In counter- view appears the Thracian strand, 
Where beauteous Hero, from the turret's height. 
Displayed her cresset each revolving night ; 
Whoso gleam directed loved Leander o'er 320 

The rolling Hellespont to Asia's shore : 
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TiU in a fated hour, on Thracia's coast. 
She saw her lover's lifeless body tost ; 
Then felt her bosom agony severe. 
Her eyes, sad gazing, poured the incessant tear ; 
O'erwhelmed with anguish, frantic with despair. 
She beat her swelling breast, and tore her hair ; 
On dear Leander's name in vain she cried. 
Then headlong plunged into the parting tide : 
The exulting tide received the lovely maid, 330 
And proudly from the strand its freight conveyed. 

Far west of Thrace, beyond the JEgean main, 
Remote from ocean lies the Delphic plain : 
The sacred oracle of Phoebus there 
High o'er the mount arose, divinely fair I 
Achaian marble formed the gorgeous pile, 
August the fabric I elegant its style I 
On brazen hinges turned the silver doors, 
And chequered marble paved the polished floors ; 
The roof, where storied tablature appeared, wo 
On columns of Corinthian mould was reared ; 
Of shining porphyry the shafts were framed, 
And round the hollow dome bright jewels flamed ; 
Apollo's priests, before the holy shrine 
Suppliant, poured forth their orisons divine ; 
To front the sun's declining ray 'twas placed, 
With golden harps and branching laurels graced : 
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Around the fane, engraved by Vulcan's hand, 
The sciences and arts were seen to stand ; 
Here ^Esculapius' snake displayed his crest, S5d 
And burning glories sparkled on his breast ; 
While from his eye's insufferable light. 
Disease and death recoiled in headlong flight : 
Of this great temple, through all time renowned, 
Sunk in oblivion, no remains are found. 

Contiguous here, with hallowed woods o'erspread, 
Renowned Parnassus lifts its honoured head ; 
There roses blossom in eternal spring, 
And strains celestial feathered warblers sing : 
Apollo, here, bestows the unfading wreath ; seo 
Here zephyrs aromatic odours breathe ; 
They o'er Castalian plains diffuse perfume. 
Where round the scene perennial laurels bloom ; 
Fair daughters of the sun, the sacred Nine ! 
Here wake to ecstasy their harps divine. 
Or bid the Paphian lute mellifluous play. 
And tune to plaintive love the liquid lay ; 
Their numbers every mental storm control, 
And lull to harmony the afflicted soul, 
With heavenly balm the tortured breast compose, i?70 
And soothe the agony of latent woes : 
The verdant shades that Helicon surround. 
On rosy gales seraphic tunes resound : 



their strains 
Difruse (klicious languor llu'ougli my veins: 
Adieu, ye lluwt-ry vales, Jind fragrant scenes, r.^o 
Delightful bowers, and ever-vernal greens I 
Adieu, ye streams I that o'er enchanted ground 
111 lucid maze the Aonian hill surround; 
Ye fairy scenes ! wliere fancy loves to dwell, 
And young delight, for ever, oh ! farewell ! 
The soul with tender luxury you fill, 
And o'er the sense Lethean dews distil — 
Awake, m(>mory ! from tlic inglorious dream, 
With brazen lungs resume the kindling theme : 
Collect thy i)OA\ers, arouse thy vital fire, ;:'jo 

Ye sj)irits of the storm my verse inspire ! 
Hoarse as the whirlwinds that enrage the main. 
In torrent pour along the swelling strain. 

Now, through the parting wave impetuous bore. 
The scudding vessel stemmed tlie Athenian shore ; 
Tlie pilots, as tlie waves behind her swell, 
^till with the wheeling stern their force repell ; 
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For this assault should cither quarter feel. 
Again to flank the tempest she might reel : 
The steersmen every bidden turn apply, ioo 

To right, and left, the spokes alternate fly- 
Thus, when some conquered host retreats in fear, 
The bravest leaders guard the broken rear ; 
Indignant they retire, and long oppose 
Superior armies that around them close ; 
Still shield the flanks, the routed squadrons join, 
And guide the flight in one continued line ; 
Thus they direct the flying bark before 
The impfeUing floods, that lash her to the shore : 
High o'er the poop the audacious seas aspire, 4io 
Uprolled in hills of fluctuating fire ; 
With labouring throes she rolls on either side, 
And dips her gunnels in the yawning tide ; 
Her joints unhinged* in palsied languors play, 
As ice-flakes part beneath the noon-tide ray : 
The gale howls doleful through the blocks and 

shrouds. 
And big rain pours a deluge from the clouds ; 
From wintry magazines that sweep the sky, 
Descending globes of hail impetuous fly ; 
High on the masts, with pale and livid rays, rjo 
Amid the gloom portentous meteors blaze ; 
The ethereal dome in mournful pomp arrayed 



Ifad iill llio Iiorrors of the skies combined, 
And Ikic. to one ill-fated sliip opposed, 430 

At oiK'o iIil; dreadful magazine disclosed: 
And lo I ticnicndoiis oVr llie deep he springs. 
The iiiilaniini;- sulpliur flashing from his wings; 
Hark I ills stroiiu^ voice the dismal silence breaks, 
Mad ciKios IVr.ni the chains of death awakes: 
Loud, and more loud, the rolling peals enlarge. 
And blue on deck tlu: fiery tides discharge ; 
Th(M'(% all au'liast, the shivering ■s\Tetches stood, 
Wliilc rliill suspense and fear congealed their blood: 
Wide burs'. s in dazzling sheets the living flame, 44a 
And dread concussion rends the ethereal frame; 
Sick (\irtli (■(•nvulsivo groans from shore to shore. 
And nature, shuddering, feels the horrid roar. 

Still the sad prospect rises on my sight, 
Revealed in all its mournful shade and light ; 
I'^cn now my ear with quick vibration feels 
The ixplosion burst in strong rebounding peals; 
Swift tliron;;i\ my pnlse^i glides the kindling fire, 
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As lightning glances on the electric wire : 

Yet ah ! the languid colours vainly strive 450 

To bid the scene in native hues revive. 

But lo ! at last, from tenfold darkness born, 
Forth issues o'er the wave the weeping morn : 
Hail, sacred vision ! who, on orient wings. 
The cheering dawn of light propitious brings ; 
All nature smiling hailed the vivid ray 
That gave her beauties to returning day, 
All but our ship I which, groaning on the tide, 
No kind relief, no gleam of hope descried ; 
For now in front her trembling inmates see 460 
The hills of Greece emerging on the lee — 
So the lost lover views that fatal mom. 
On which, for ever from his bosom torn, 
The maid adored resigns her blooming charms. 
To bless with love some happier rival's arms ; 
So to Eliza dawned that cruel day 
That tore -^neas from her sight away, 
That saw him parting never to return. 
Herself in funeral flames decreed to burn. 
yet in clouds, thou genial source of light ! 470 
Conceal thy radiant glories from our sight ; 
Go, with thy smile adorn the happy plain, 
And gild the scenes where health and pleasure 
reign : 



_- rcaki'is on tlic larboard bow appear, 4?o 
And lull a-licad'il.s eastt-rn lodges bear: 
To sti er nioiv caMward Albert still eommand.s. 
An<l shun, it' p(>s.sil)le. the fatal strands — 
Nearer and nearer now the danger grows. 
And all tlieir >kill relentless lates oppose; 
Fur while ni<>ro eastward they direct the prow, 
Knornious waves the ([nivering deck o'erflow ; 
While, as she; wheels, unable to subdue 
Hir sallies, still they dread her broaehing-to ; 
Alarming thought ! lor now no more a-leo -i-.m 
Her trembling side could bear the mountaincd sea. 
And if pursuing waves she scuds before, 
Headlong she runs upon the frightful shore ; 
\ shore, -where shelves and hidden rocks abound, 
Where deatli in secret mnbusli lurks around : 
Not half so dreadful to ^Eneas' eves 
The straits of Sicily were seen to rise, 
When Palinurus from the helm descried 
The rocks oi' Scvlla on his eastern side. 
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While in the west, with hideous 3'awn disclosed, 
His onward path Charybdis' gulf opposed ; 501 
The double danger he alternate viewed. 
And cautiously his arduous track pursued : 
Thus, while to right and left destruction lies, 
Between the extremes the daring vessel flies : 
With terrible irruption bursting o'er 
The marble cliffs, tremendous surges roar ; 
Hoarse through each winding creek the tempest 

raves. 
And hollow rocks repeat the groan of waves : 
Should once the bottom strike this cruel shore, 510 
The parting ship that instant is no more ; 
Nor she alone, but with her all the crew 
Beyond relief are doomed to perish too : 
But haply she escapes the dreadful strand. 
Though scarce her length in distance from the land; 
Swift as the weapon quits the Scythian bow, 
She cleaves the burning billows with her prow, 
And forward hurrying with impetuous haste. 
Borne on the tempest's wings the isle she past : 
With longing eyes, and agony of mind, 520 

The sailors view this refuge left behind ; 
Happy to bribe with India's richest ore 
A safe accession to that barren shore — 
When in the dark Peruvian mine confined. 
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^Vllil<-', all lurlorn, llie -victim pines in vain 
Vov .sf'i'ius 1h' never shall possess again. 

\. lUit now Athenian mountains they descry, 
And ()\i- tli(: Mirgo Colonna frowns on high; 
"Where niailj]*' eoliimns, long b}^ time defaced, 
Moss-covered on the lofty Capo arc placed ; 
There reared bv fair devotion to sustain 
In elder times Tritonia's sacred fane ; 
Tlic circlin,!:^' breach in murderous form appears, 540 
Decisive goal of all tlieir hopes and fears : 
The seamen now in "wild amazement see 
The scone of ruin rise beneath their lee ; 
Swift from their minds elapsed all dangers past, 
As dumb with terror they behold the last. 
And no^^^ while winged witli ruin from on high, 
Through the rent cloud the ragged lightnings fly, 
A ilasli. (piick glancing on the nen'cs of light. 
Struck the pale helmsman "with eternal niglit: 
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Rodmond, who heard a piteous groan behind, mo 
Touched with compassion gazed upon the blind ; 
And, while around his sad companions crowd, 
He guides the unhappy victim to the shroud : 
" Hie thee aloft, my gallant friend I " he cries ; 
" Thy only succour on the mast relies.*' 
The helm, bereft of half its vital force. 
Now scarce subdued the wild unbridled course ; 
Quick to the abandoned wheel Arion came. 
The ship's tempestuous sallies to reclaim : 
The vessel, while the dread event draws nigh, ceo 
Seems more impatient o'er the waves to fly ; 
Fate spurs her on ! — ^Thus, issuing from afar. 
Advances to the sim some blazing star. 
And, as it feels attraction's kindling force, 
Springs onward with accelerated course. 

The moment fraught with fate approaches fast ! 
While thronging sailors climb each quivering mast ; 
The ship no longer now must stem the land, 
And, " Hard a starboard !" is the last command ; 
While every suppliant voice to Heaven applies, 670 
The prow, swift wheeling, to the westward flies ; 
Twelve sailors, on the fore-mast who depend, 
High on the platform of the top ascend : 
Fatal retreat ! for, while the plunging prow 
Immerges headlong in the wave below. 
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\hc general wrecK, tne laitniui stay 



Ih'Miis the main lop-mast by the cap away: 
1'Iuiil; lioiii the mast, the seamen strive in vain, 
Tlir«>ui;li h(^slile floods, their vessel to regain ; 
\\\ak hope, alas I they buffet long the wave. 
And grasp at life though sinking in the grave; 
Till all exhausted, and bereft of strength, 
()\'r})Owered they yield to cruel fate at length ; 
The burying waters close around their head, r.o<"t 
Thev sink I for ever numbered with the dead. 

Those who remain the weather shrouds embrace, 
Nor longer mourn their lost companions' case; 
Transtixt with terror at the approaching doom, 
Solf-pity in their breasts alone has room: 
All>rrt. and Redmond, and Palemon, near 
Willi young Arion, on the mast appear ; 
K\n they, amid the unspeakable distress, 
In every look distracting thoughts confess, 
In e\ery vein the refluent blood congeals, 
And everv bosom mortal terror feels ; 
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Begirt with all the horrors of the main 
They viewed the adjacent shore, but viewed in vain : 
Such torments, in the drear abodes of hell. 
Where sad despair laments with ruefid yell, 
Such torments agonize the damned breast, 
That sees remote the mansions of the blest. 

It comes ! the dire catastrophe draws near. 
Lashed furious on by destiny severe ; 
The ship hangs hovering on the verge of death, eia 
Hell yawns, rocks rise, and breakers roar beneath ! 
yet confirm my heart, ye Powers above ! 
This last tremendous shock of fate to prove ; 
The tottering frame of reason yet sustain. 
Nor let this total havoc whirl my brain ; 
Since I, all trembling in extreme distress. 
Must still the horrible result express. 

In vain, alas ! the sacred shades of yore 
Would arm the mind with philosophic lore ; 
In vain they'd teach us, at the latest breath 620 
To smile serene amid the pangs of death : 
Immortal Zeno's self would trembling see 
Inexorable fate beneath the lee ; 
And Epictetus at the sight, in vain 
Attempt his stoic firmness to retain ; 
Had Socrates, for godlike virtue famed, 
And wisest of the sons of men proclaimed. 
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Spectator of such various horrors been, 
E'en he had staggered at this dreadful scene. 

In vain the cords and axes were prepared, sm 
For every wave now smites the quivering yard ; 
High o'er the ship they throw a dreadful shade, 
Then on her burst in terrible cascade ; 
Across the foundered deck o'erwhelming roar, 
And foaming, swelling, bound upon the shore. 
Swift up the mountain billow now she flies, 
Her shattered top half-buried in the skies ; 
Borne o'er a latent reef the hull impends. 
Then thundering on the marble crags descends : 
Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion feels, 6io 
And o'er upheaving surges wounded reels — 
Again she plunges ! hark ! a second shock 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock — 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries, 
The fated victims shuddering cast their eyes 
In wild despair ; while yet another stroke 
With strong convulsion rends the solid oak : 
Ah Heaven ! — behold her crashing ribs divide ! 
She loosens, psu'ts, and spreads in ruin o'er the tide. 

Oh, were it mine with sacred Maro's art 650 
To wake to sympathy the feeling heart, 
Like him, the smooth and mournful verse to dress 
In all the pomp of exquisite distress ; 
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Then, too severely taught by cruel fate, 
To share in all the perils I relate, 
Then might I, with unrivalled strains, deplore 
The impervious horrors of a leeward shore. 

As o'er the surf the bending main-mast hung. 
Still on the rigging thirty seamen clung ; 
Some on a broken crag were struggling cast, 660 
And there by oozy tangles grappled fast ; 
Awhile they bore the o'erwhelming billows' rage, 
Unequal combat with their fate to wage ; 
Till all benumbed, and feeble, they forego 
Their slippery hold, and sink to shades below : 
Some, from the main yard-arm impetuous thrown 
On marble ridges, die without a groan : 
Three with Palemon on their skill depend. 
And from the wreck on oars and rafts descend ; 
Now on the mountain-wave on high they ride, eto 
Then downward plunge beneath the involving tide ; 
Till one, who seems in agony to strive> 
The whirling breakers heave on shore alive : 
The rest a speedier end of anguish knew. 
And prest the stony beach — a lifeless crew ! 

Next, unhappy chief ! the eternal doom 
Of Heaven decreed thee to the briny tomb : 
What scenes of misery torment thy view ! 
What painful struggles of thy dying crew ! 



Sad rcl'up^c I Albert grasjis tlie floating mast. 

His soul could yd sustain this mortal blow, 

But droops, alas I beneath superior woe ; 

For now strung nature's sympathetic chain 6?o 

Tugs at his yearning heart with powerful strain : 

His faithful wife, for ever doomed to mourn 

For him, alas I who never shall return, 

To black adversity's approach exposed, 

With want, and hardships unforeseen, enclosed ; 

His lovely daughter, left without a friend 

Her innocence to succour and defend, 

hy youth and indigence set forth a prey 

To lawless guilt, that flatters to betray — 

While these reflections rack his feeling mind, 700 

Rodmond, who hung beside, his grasp resigned ; 

And, as thr tumbling waters o'er him rolled. 

His outstretched arms the masters legs enfold: 

Sad All)ert feels their dissolution near, 

And strive s in vain his fettered limbs to clear, 
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For death bids every clenching joint adhere : 
All faint, to Heaven he throws his dying eyes, 
And, *'0h protect my wife and child ! " he cries — 
The gushing streams roll back the unfinished sound. 
He gasps ! and sinks amid the vast profound. 710 

Five only left of all the shipwrecked throng 
Yet ride the mast which shoreward drives along ; 
With these Arion still his hold secures. 
And all assaults of hostile waves endures : 
O'er the dire prospect as for life he strives, 
He looks if poor Palemon yet survives — 
" Ah wherefore, trusting to unequal art. 
Didst thou, incautious ! from the wreck depart? 
Alas ! these rocks all human skill defy ; 
Who strikes them once, beyond relief must die: 720 
And now sore woimded, thou perhaps art tost 
On these, or in some oozy cavern lost :" 
Thus thought Arion ; anxious gazing round 
In vain, his eyes no more Palemon found — 
The demons of destruction hover nigh. 
And thick their mortal shafts commissioned fly : 
When now a breaking surge, with forceful sway. 
Two, next Arion, furious tears away ; 
Hurled on the crags, behold they gasp, they bleed ! 
And groaning, cling upon the elusive weed ; 7;^o 
Another billow bursts in boundless roar ! 



Ai^aiii tlio (lisiniil prospect opens round, — 

The wreck, t lie shore, the dying and thedro\STied ! 740 

And see I enfecbh^d by repeated shocks, 

Tliose two, who scramble on the adjacent rocks. 

Their lailldess hold no longer can retain. 

They sink overwhelmed I and never rise again. 

Two witli Arion j-et the mast upbore. 
That now above the ridges readied the shore ; 
Still trembling to descend, they downward gazo 
AVith horror pale, and torjnd with amazo: 
The floods neoil ! the ground appears below ! 
And life's laint embers now rekindling glow: I'.o 
Awhile thoy wait the exhausted waves' retreat, 
Tlien climb slow up the beach with hands and feet — 
Heaven I delivered by whose sovereign hand 
Still on destruction's brink they shuddering stand, 
Receive the languid incense they bestow. 
That, damp with death, appears not yet to glow; 
To Thee each soul the warm oblati- n pays 
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With trembling ardour of unequal praise ; 
In every heart dismay with wonder strives, 
And hope the sickened spark of life revives, 760 
Her magic powers their exiled health restore, 
Till horror and despair are felt no more. 

Roused by the blustering tempest of the night, 
A troop of Grecians mount Colonna's height ; 
Wlien, gazing down with horrdr on the flood, 
Full to their view the scene of ruin stood — 
The surf with mangled bodies strewed around, 
And those yet breathing on the sea- washed ground : 
Though lost to science and the nobler arts, 
Yet nature's lore informed their feeling hearts ; 770 
Straight down the vale with hastening steps they 

hied, 
The unhappy sufferers to assist, and guide. 

Meanwhile, those three escaped, beneath explore 
The first adventurous youth who reached the shore • 
Panting, with eyes averted from the day. 
Prone, helpless, on the tangly beach -he lay — 
It is Palemon ! oh, what tumults roll 
With hope and terror in Arion's soul ; 
"If yet unhurt he lives again to view 
His friend, and this sole remnant of our crew, 7S0 
With us to travel through this foreign zone, 
And share the future good or ill unknown ?" 



And c-lo^g'C'd tlio golden tresses of his head ; toj 
Sov yet the hiiigs by this pernicious stroke 
\\'(^re wounded, or the vocal organs broke. 
Down from his neck, with blazing gems arrayed, 
Thy imagr'. lovoly Anna ! hung portrayed; 
Tlie unconscious figure, smiling all serene, 
Suspended in a golden chain was seen : 
lladst thou, soft maiden I in this hour of woe 
llrlu'ld liim writliing from the deadly blow, 
A\'liat force of art, what language could express 
'riiin(^ ngony, tliine exquisite distress? sno 

]\\\\ tliou, alas I art doomed to weep in vain 
For him thine eyes shall never see again. 
Wilh dumb amazement pale, Arion gazed, 
And cautiously tlie wounded youth upraised; 
PakMuon tlien, with cruel pangs opprest. 
In fidtering accents thus In's friend addrest : 
" () rescued from destruction late so nigh, 
lleneiitli whose f;it;d influence doomed I lie; 
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Are we then, exiled to this last retreat 

Of life, unhappy ! thus decreed to meet ? sio 

Ah ! how unlike what yester-moni enjoyed. 

Enchanting hopes ! for ever now destroyed ; 

For wounded, far beyond all healing power, 

Palemon dies, and this his final hour : 

By those fell breakers, where in vain I strove. 

At once cut off from fortune, life, and love ! 

Far other scenes must soon preselit my sight. 

That lie deep buried yet in tenfold night- 

Ah ! wretched father of a wretched son. 

Whom thy paternal prudence has undone ; 820 

How will remembrance of this blinded care 

Bend down thy head with anguish and despair ! 

Such dire effects from avarice arise, 

That, deaf to nature's voice, and vainly wise. 

With force severe endeavours to control 

The noblest passions that inspire the soul. 

But, Thou Sacred Power ! whose law connects 

The eternal chain of causes and effects, 

Let not Thy chastening ministers of rage 

Afflict with sharp remorse his feeble age : 830 

And you, Arion ! who with these the last 

Of all our crew sur\'ive the shipwreck past — 

Ah ! cease to mourn, those friendly tears restrain, 

Nor give my dying moments keener pain I 



.1>'I J <. U V.(<< 11 lit.'lXl<l illV. l\lV^ll,t> KJtlOt/UllA 



rii" l'>iigtlion(Ml \[\h) to aggravate his pain: 
Ah I tlioii nniicnibrr 'well my last request 
Tor lior ■\\'lio reigns for ever in my breast ; 
Yd let him i)rove a fatlier and a friend, 
Tho ]i el pi OSS maid to succour and defend- 
Say. 1 tills suit implored witli parting breath, 
So ITcavon b'lriond hiin at his hour of death ! 
])iil. oh I t) lovi'lv Anna shouhlst tliou tell 
AVh'tt dire untimelv end Ihv friend befell; 8."o 

Dr.'v; n'ci' \]\n (lisir.al scene soft pity's veil, 
And 1" ')'^.y tv.ich the lamentable tnle: 
Sav th"! mv luvo, inviolably true, 
Xo elian'r'\. no dimimition ever knew ; 
Lo I litr bri'iht image pendent on my neck 
Is all Pal^mon re.'^eiu'd from the wreck ; 
Tak'. it I and .'^ay, when panting in the Avavo 
I f^nia^'hd life and this alone to save. 

■•' }-\y sonl. tliat fluttering hastens to bo free, 
Would vet a train of thou^'ht 3 impart to thee, sco 
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But strives in vain ; the chilling ice of death 
Congeals my blood, and chokes the stream of 

breath ; 
Resigned, she quits her comfortless abode 
To course that long, unknown, eternal road — 
Sacred Source of ever-living light ! 
Conduct the weary wanderer in her flight ; 
Direct her onward to that peaceful shore, 
Where peril, pain, and death prevail no more. 

" When thou some tale of hapless love shalt hear, 
That steals from pity's eye the melting tear ; 870 
Of two chaste hearts, by mutual passion joined, 
To absence, sorrow, and despair consigned ; 
Oh ! then, to swell the tides of social woo 
That heal the afflicted bosom they o'erflow. 
While memory dictates, this sad Shipwreck tell, 
And what distress thy wretched friend befell : 
Then, while in streams of soft compassion drowned. 
The swains lament, and maidens weep around ; 
While lisping children, touched with infant fear. 
With wonder gaze, and drop the unconscious tear ; 
Oh ! then this moral bid their souls retain, 8si 
All thoughts of happiness on earth are vain ! " 

The last faint accents trembled on his tongue, 
That now inactive to the palate clung ; 
His bosom heaves a mortal groan — he dies ! 



V 1" 



Should o'er thy friend arrive on Albion's land, 
He ^vill obey, though painful, thy command ; 
His tongue the dreadfid story shall display, 
And all the liorrors of this dismal day ; 
Disastrous day ! what ruin hast thou bred. 
What anguish to tlie living and the dead ! 
How hast tliou left the widow all forlorn; 
And ever doomed the orphan child to moiu'n, 900 
Through life's sad journey hopeless to complain : 
C an sacred justice these events ordain? 
h\i{. niv soul I avoid that wondrous maze 

ft 

\\'liere reason, lost in endless error, strays ; 
As througli this thorny vale of life we run, 
(Ireat Cause of all effects, Thy Will be done ! *' 
Now had the Grecians on the beach arrived. 
To aid the helpless few who yet survived : 
While passing, they behold the waves o'erspread 
Willi shattered rafts and corses of the dead ; i«io 
Throes still alive, benumbed and faint thev find. 
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In mournful silence on a rock reclined : 
The generous natives, moved with social pain, 
The feeble strangers in their arms sustain ; 
With pitying sighs their hapless lot deplore, 
And lead them trembling from the fatal shore. 




OCCASIONAL ELEGY, 

IN WHICH THE PEECEDINO NAEEATIVE IS 

CONCLTTDED. 

HE scene of death is closed ! the mourn- 
ful strains 
Dissolve in dying languor on the ear ; 
Yet pity weeps, yet sympathy complains. 
And dumb suspense awaits, o'erwhelmed with fear. 

But the sad Muses with prophetic eye 
At once the future and the past explore ; 

Their harps oblivion's influence can defy, 
And waft the spirit to the eternal shore. — 

Then, Palemon ! if thy shade can hear 

The voice of friendship still lament thy doom, lo 

Yet to the sad oblations bend thine ear, 
That rise in vocal incense o'er thy tomb: 



O'er licr soil Irame diseases sternly crept, 

And i;ave llio lovely victim to the tomb : 20 

A longer (Into of woe, the widowed wife 

Her lamentable lot afflicted bore ; 
Yet both were rescued from the chains of life 

Before Arion reached his native shore ! 

The father unrelenting phrenzy stung. 

Untaught in virtue's school distress to bear; 

►Severe remorse his tortured bosom wrung, 

He languislied, groaned, and perished in despair. 

Ye lost companions of distress, adieu ! 

Y'our toils, and pains, and dangers are no more ; i;o 
The tempest now shall howl unheard by you, 

While ocean smites in vain the trembling shore ; 

On you the blast, surcharged with rain and snow, 
In Winter's dismal nights no more shall beat ; 
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Unfelt by you the vertic sun may glow, 

And scorch the panting earth with baneful heat ; 

No more the joyful maid, with sprightly strain, 
Shall wake the dance to give you welcome home ; 

Nor hopeless love impart undying pain. 

When far from scenes of social joy you roam ; 40 

No more on yon wide watery waste you stray, 
While hunger and disease your life consume, 

While parching thirst, that burns without allay 
Forbids the blasted rose of health to bloom ; 

No more you feel contagion's mortal breath 
That taints the realms with misery severe. 

No more behold p^le famine, scattering death. 
With cruel ravage desolate the year : 

The thundering drum, the trumpet's swelling strain 
Unheard, shall form the long embattled line : so 

Unheard, the deep foundations of the main 

Shall tremble, when the hostile squadrons join : 

Since grief, fatigue, and hazards still molest 
The wandering vassals of the faithless deep ; 

Oh ! happier now escaped to endless rest, 

Than we who still survive to wake, and weep : 



And oft. alas I the tear that frienrls bestow,, 
Belies tlie latent feelings of the heart : 

What tlioiigli no sculptured pile your name displuys. 
Like tlios(» who perish in their country's cause ; 

What thougli no epic Muse in living lays 

K(^cor(l>; your dreadful daring with ai)i)laiLsc, — 

Full oft the flattering marble bids renown 

With blazoned tro^ihies d(»ck the spotted name; 70 

And oi't, too oft, the venal Muses crown 
The slaves of vice with never-dying fame. 

Yet shall remembrance from oblivion's veil 

Relieve your scene, and sigh with grief sincere ; 

And soft compassion at your tragic tale 
In silent tribute pay her kindred tear. 



i 




NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. - 

INTRODUCTION. 
Page 5, line 3. While Albion bids, ^c, 

N the third edition, the beauty of the third and 
fourth line has been greatly injured: 

'* While ocean hears vindictive thunders roll 
Along his trembling wave from pole to pole." 

The wave of ocean cannot be said to tremble : all editions 
subsequent to the third, render this alteration still more im« 
proper by reading * trembling waves.* 

P. 5. L 12. Than ever trembled froni the vocal 

string. 

In the third edition, the following unequal lines were in- 
troduced after the above passage ; 

" No pomp of battle swells the exalted strain. 
Nor gleaming arras ring dreadful on the plain ; 
But o'er the scene while pale remembrance weeps, 
Fate with fell triumph rides upon the deeps." 

P. 5. 1. 13. A scene from dumb oblimon to restore. 

In thio passage, as in some others, the third edition claims 
a preference. In the second, the lines ran thus : 

" To paint a scene yet strange to epic lore, 
Whose desert soil no laurel ever bore." 



The two succeeding lines arc very beautiful, though omitted 
in the third edition : I have ventured to restore them, with 
many others of similar merit— 

" Or in lamenting elegies ervprc-vi 
The varied pang of exquisite distre&jj.'' 

r. 0. 1. 20, Or Uaicn io the cncJiantimj voice of 

locc. 

The whole of the beautiful passage from " If e'er with 
trembling hope," to " Whose vaults remurmur to the roaring 
wave," was added in the third edition : but an error, either 
of the press, or of the author, is evident in the above liiie, as 
it is generally printed: 

"Or listen, while the enchanting voice of love." 

Mr. IJowles suggested the reading which I have followed : 
Mr. Pocock, to whose taste I am greatly indebted, rather 
prefers, " Or listened — " 

r. 0. 1. 31. 

The solemn cadence, the impressive toiits, and ihe judicious 
contrast of imagery, " If e'er with trembling hope," &c. and 
" Oh I by the hollow blast that moans around," are peculiarly 
calculated to awake attention, and are conceived in tlie 
genuine spirit of poetic taste. There are indeed a few verbal 
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inaccuracies in this Introduction ; such as—" The trumpet's 
breath bids ruin smile," which perhaps would have been better 
expressed, "The trumpet's breath bids havoc on:" but the 
whole is finely worked up ; and, like a grand overture, pre- 
pares the mind of the reader for what follows. W. L. B. 

This remark of my friend is so just, that, in consequence 
of it, I was induced to print the Introduction by itself, in 
order to render its effect more striking. It hitherto has 
been printed with the Narrative, or only separated by a 
line; and consequently has lost much of its exquisite 
beauty. 



P. 6. 1. 32. That sweeps the wUd harp with a 

plaintive sound. 

The .£olian harp ; see Thomson (Castle of Indolence, 40, 
41). This thought, so beautifully expressed, seems not only 
suggested by the .£olian harp, but by the hollow sound of a 
southerly wind; the dread of seamen in many climates, 
especially in the British Channel, as it is always attended 
with rain, and great obscurity, which increases with the 
storm, and renders the coast of Ireland, England, and South 
Wales, a dangerous lee-shore. On land, the peasants call it 
a high wind, i. e. one that sounds hollow and high. Seamen 
know its knell ; and a shift of wind may be expected to follow 
from the west, or N. W. which blows low, being a counter 
current of air, furious in the extreme; and this causes the 
hollow sound before the gale is felt. N. P. 

The learned reader may wish to be reminded of a curious 
passage in Hoffman's Lexicon Universale, published upwards 
of 150 years ago, relative to the-^olian harp; it is cited ia 
the Gentleman's Magazine, (vol. xxiv. p. 174) and the follow- 
ing lines are added : 



All i(lo;i sonicwliat similar occurs in Ariosto (C. 46. stanza 
17) (Ml the biibject of the piscatorial poesy of Sannazaro: 

'•' Jaco])() Sannazar che alle Cameuo 
La.sciar fa i monti ed abitar le arcnc." 

F. D. 

r. 7. 1. •">-. A f^li'ip-hntf on the h'njh and (jkhly mai>t ! 

Tini passage in Sliakcspeare's llenry the Fourth, act the 
third, whence this line is taken, is always deeply impressed 
oil a ^^eanlan^s niiiul : 

'• Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
Seal up the ^hip-hoy's eyes, and roik his brains, 
\\\ cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 
And in the visitation of the windf«, 
Who lake tin; ruDian billows by the top 
Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
With dcal'niiig clamours in the slippery shrouds, 
That "vvith the hnilv. death itself awakes? 
Canst thou, i) partial sleep, give thy repc>o 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And, in the calmest and the Miliest night. 
With all appliances and nuaiis to boot. 
Deny it to a king? then happy low! lie down; 
Uneasy lies the head, that wears a crown." 
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P. 8. 1. 72. TiU o'er her crew cHstreea and death 

prevail. 

In the eleven lines that sncceed, I have followed the Moond 
edition : in the third, the author veiy inadyertently intro- 
duced the following-* 

** Where'er he wandered, thus vindictive firte 
Pursued his weary steps with lasting hate: 
Boused by her mandate, storms of black array 
Wintered the mom of life's advancing day ; 
Relaxed the sinews of the living lyre. 
And qnendied the kindling spark of vital Are : 
Thus while forgotten, or unknown, he woos, 
What hope to yrin the coy reluctant Muse?** 

lliese lines strongly savour of fatalism, and are unworthy of 
a British mariner. The minds of our mariners, I speak from 
experience, with very few exceptions, always display « 
high sense of Christianity, and . a belief in an over-ruling 
Providence : a truth which I have endeavoured to support, 
throughout the whole of a publication, which the public has 
honoured with attention, entitled Sermons on the charactec 
and professional duties of Seamen. When Falconer published 
the third edition, his temper was soured by disappointment ; 
and, in this instance, he forgot the principles of a Christian 
Mariner. 

P. 8. 1. 83. And lol the power that wakes the 

eventful song! 

I had preferred the following text, as given in the first 
and second editions; but, in deference to a friend, whose 
poetic taste has been long approved, I followed the third 
edition : although the repetition of light, as a rhyme, in the 
fourth, and thirteenth line, has certainly a bad effect. As 
Mr. Bowles also observes, "the epithet propitious is too tame, 
it should have been instant light." The passage stood thus 
originally — 



SI'.- - '.U-; t^:" laiiul, intCilectiml raccj" Sec, 
W iK 1. ]<)". Aftf^ hf'trij i'unc from her fi'csh youth 

Tlio cKi-i"' i.lt':K of cur iniforlunato marinor in many in 
n .;.:is v.- .-mhl'i tli(i>c (»f iho Italian ports: tliusTasso, vlieii 
'l.o:ikiM:c d' ni nioryj exclaim? ((\ 1. St. ?y\) : 

'* M<!:t'' <l<"'Ii anui c di-H' cblio uiMniia, 
DjU.' co-o custodo, di-j>o:^<iera.'' F. D. 

]\ 0. ]. 11-^. i* '/■'// 0/t mtj sovl the dreadful seme 

disjjJai/, 

Thi .; ai:.l iho foilovviii;-; liiip were unnccoiintably omitted 
ill flin lliird Cilition. 



CANTO I. 



w in. 1. 1. 

A ,^hijf f/'uijL E-jiiiity o\r the di'cp impelled 
Jli av.'i'lli'ri v'inds, hrr cour.^e for Vcmce held. 

Falconer begins liis narrative with all the sinii'licity of 
till' £rn at ninsUTs and seems to have had in view the open- 
in'; of the ^l/.K-id : 
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** TrojsB qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Lavlnaqae venit 
Littora:" 

I have followed, in the first four lines, the third edition ; in 
the second it was thus expressed : 

** A ship from Egypt, o*er the watery plain 
Designed her course to Adrians rich domain ; 
From fair Britannia*s isle derived her name. 
And thence her crew, the slaves of Fortune, came.*' 

I was not fond of styling seamen ^* the slaves of fortune I*' 

P. 14. 1. 17. Thrice had the sun, jrc. 

How admirably, yet naturally, is the whole of what fol- 
lows in this, and the next page contrived, towards engaging 
the attention of the reader, and leading it gradually on to the 
great event of the poem ! I have in part preferred the text of 
the second edition. 

P. 14. 1. 21. from shore to shore 

Unwearying wafted her commercial store. 

The British merchantmen, at the time this poem was written, 
and for a considerable time afterwards, remained trading 
from port to port in the Levant, and Mediterranean, until 
ordered for England ; when they generally loaded with silks 
at Leghorn. 

The length of time to which these voyages were extended 
probably arose from the respect paid to the British flag, and 
the Mediterranean pass. Any British ship, though worn and 
crazy, sold for a considerable sum to the Genoese, or other 
neighbouring states, if the pass could also accompany the 
ship ; this traffic at last caused some complaints, and is now 
impracticable. The pass must be returned to the lords of 
the Admiralty. 



1 . io. 1. 51. Candia: The haven enter, ^c. 

Tlie harbour of Candia, though naturally a fine bason, in 
svliich ships -were securely sheltered from every Avind, is des- 
cribed by Tournefort, in 1718, as capable of receiving nothing 
but boats. Ships of burden keep under the isle of Dia, or 
Standia, to the X.E. of Candia; and consequently that was 
tlie anchorage to ^vhich Falconer alludes. All merchant 
vessels freighted by the Turks at Candia are obliged to sail 
almost empty to the ports of Dia, "vvhither their cargoes are 
conveyed in boats. The French merchants have in conse- 
fjuence taken up their residence at Canea ; but even there 
the harbour "vvill only receive ships of 200 tons burden, and 
its mouth is exposed to all the violence of the north winds; 
its bottom, however, is good, except to the west of the 
town, where there are several rocks under water extremely 
dangerous. The harbour of Canea might be enlarged so as 
to admit the largest frigates. The chief revenue of Canea 
consists in olive oil. According to Tournefort, the island of 
Candia in the year 1699, yielded 300,000 measures of oil, 
which the French merchants purchased, on account of the 
failure of oils in Provence. 

P. 15. 1. 54. Mark the fell trade of desohthirf 

war. 

The revolutions of this celebrated island may thus be 
briefly given. It received the name of Candia from the Sa- 
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raceus about the year 808, when they subdued it, after being 
repulsed in their attempts on the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica by the maritime counts whom Charlemagne ap- 
pointed, under the title of Comites and custodiendam Oram 
Maritimam deputati. This island was afterwards annexed 
to the Greek empire, either under Komanus the first in 961, 
or as others think, under Nicephorus Phocas in 964. When 
the Emperor Alexis was murdered, and Baldwin was 
crowned, Candia passed, in 1204, from Boniface Marquis of 
Montserrat to the Venetians, who had assisted in that great 
revolution ; and from them it came to the Turks after the 
memorable war which lasted nearly thirty years : the siege 
commenced in 1646, and on the 4th of October 1670 the 
Grand Yisier entered Candia ; which answers to what FaU 
coner afterwards says (page 27, 1. 351.) 

" Where late thrice fifty thousand warriors bled : 
Full twice twelve summers were you towers assailed.'* 

The Venetians however retained three fortresses a con- 
siderable time afterwards — Sudse, Grabusa, and Spina-Lon- 
gaea. English merchant vessels resorted to Candia about 
the year 1522; since (according to Ryraei's Foedera, 
vol. xiii. page 766) we find that Henry YIII. then ap- 
pointed Censio de Balhazari (resident on the island) for 
life, governor, master, protector, or consul, of the English 
nation there. 

P. 15. 1. 63. Ah ! ivho the fight of ages can re- 
voke ? 

This idea is more forcibly expressed by Falconer than even 
bv Metastasio : 

" L'et^ che viene e fugge 

E non ritorna pin." F. D. 



of \itiuifi: alilo to enjoy, to a certain degree, the fruit of their 
labours, in f^'oiieriil cultivate their liulds, or apply them- 
selves to fome industry "vvith sufficient ardour and iutel- 
lif^oiice. Ijut ill ('retc, exposed incessantly to see their 
crops taken away from them by the Aga; to be stripped of 
their property by the Pacha; to be insulted, cudgelled, and 
robbed bv everv Janizarv : the cultivators are never in- 
dined to snat'h from the earth, by an increase of labour, a 
produce which they -would see pass into the hands of those 
ulioni thev have so much reason to hate. 

" 'i'he fiehls -which they cultivate, planted by their an- 
cestors Avhen a civilized, industrious, and trading people 
(the Venetians) governed the island, and favoured agricul- 
ture; are running to waste from day today: the olive tree 
I)enshes; the vine disappears; the soil is washed away by 
the rains; yet these unfortunate Greeks, disheartened as 
they are, think not of repairing the damages which time is 
inressantiy occasioning them. There is nothing but the 
pie?.<ing want of living, and of paying the taxes, that can 
indui.e tliem to gather their olives, sow their lands, and 
give their attention to a fo'v bcos." — Travels in the OUovimi 
J-Ji:>pirc (vol. ii. p. 242.) 

r. jr.. 

'j'his intermixture of historical reflection is very judicious, 
r.: it relieves the uniformity of the subject: it was the result 
of Falconer's natural feelings, but it exhibits the master- 
hand of the poet's discernment. "W. L. 13. 
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P. 16. 1. 86. the mn 

Through the bright Virgin, and the Scales had run, 

Virgo is that constellation of the zodiac which the sun 
enters about the 21st or 22nd of Augast. Libra, the Ba- 
lance, or Scales, was so named, because when the sun ar- 
rives at this constellation, which is the time of the autumnal 
equinox, the days and nights are equal, as if weighed in a 
balance. Falconer with great judgment places the sun in 
Scorpio ; which it is conjectured was so named, since, when 
the sun arrives at this constellation, the heavy gales, storms, 
and various maladies of autumn commence. The poet ac- 
cordingly mentions the sickening vapours, and approaching 
storms, which then prevailed. 

P. 17. 1. 99. A captive fettered to the oar of gain. 

Falconer here appears to have confused his characters: 
nor could I by any reference to preceding editions correct 
it. Albert is throughout the poem styled the master of the 
ship, and, in the very next page, is represented as 

the father of his crew. 

Brave, liberal, just I 

Our author therefore must here have alluded to what passed 
in the sordid mind of Palemon's father, whom he should 
have more correctly styled the owner of the ship. The 
third edition varies from the text of the second, which I 
have followed, yet does not in the least remove the difficulty, 
but, on the contrary, rather augments it : 

" Tnie to his trust, when sacred honour calls, 
Xo brooding storm the master's soul appalls : 
The advancing season warns him to the main : 
A captive, fettered to the oar of gain." 



„M.i Mus more <'orrc'Ct: 

'• 1 J it lies are oft by guilt or baseness earned, 
( )r dealt by chance to shield a lucky knave, 
Or throw i\ cruel sunshine on a fool." 



1'. 1-. 1. 1]^. 

In this instance, as in many others, Falconer, or some of 
lii- iVi'iuls, Aveakened in the third edition, the beauty and 
( ri-.(;tiie-s of the original, vi/. 

'• With >lau^htercd victims fills the weeping plain, 
And .smo'.»th:j the furrows of the treacherous main." 

A j.laiii, however bloody, cannot be said to weep; nor can 
I'M, however powerful, smooth the furrows of the ocean. 

\\ IS. 1. 125. Aho'ird, confcd the f'lthcv of hh 

c)-ei''. 

Tiie third edition, in which manv beautiful lines are 
addetl to the character of Albert, reads Abroad I which 
spoils the whole force of the sentence. Tiiere is also a 
ci.n>i(krable j.ortion of single-heartedness attached to the 
w(.rd aboard, which, perhaps, few except seamen will duly 
ajiiireciate ; it showed that Albert was the same man on 
.shore, and when walking his quarler-deck. 
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P. 18. 1. 128. Him science taught! 

The character and general information of the captains, or 
masters of our merchantmen, are not sufficiently known: 
what Falconer here says of Albert, is a true portrait of the 
majority of them. I need not look far among this class of 
men to find the counterpart of Albert. 

P. 19. 1. 154. 

Wliere^er in ambush lurk the fatal sands, 

They claim the danger, proud of skilful hands. 

In thexcoal trade, the course of the numerous vessels to 
London, lying chiefly through difficult and dangerous pas- 
sages between the sands, our seamen, who are employed in 
that valuable nursery, are trained from the early age of nine 
or ten years, to heave the lead, and to take the helm ; and 
hence their superiority in those respects over seamen who 
have only been on foreign voyages. It was in this school 
that the circumnavigator Cook was formed. N. P. 

P. 19. 1. 158. O'er bar and shelf 

A bar is known, in hydrography, to be a mass of earth, or 
sand, that has been collected, by the surge of the sea, at the 
entrance of a river, or haven, so as to render navigation dif- 
ficult, and often dangerous. A shelf, or shelve, so called 
from the Saxon, schylf, is a name given to any dangerous 
shallows, sand-banks, or rocks, lying immediately under the 
surface of the water. Falconer. 

P. 20. 1. 175. While tar di/ justice slumbei's o^er her 

sword. 

Soon after Falconer wrote, this grievance was considerably 
redressed: in the year 1775, and during the month of April, 
John Parry, a person of fortune, was executed at Shrews- 
bury, for having in 1773 plundered the wreck of the ship 



. .'Is recently wrecked : yet so common was this prac- 

tire, ami .^o ni;iv«.r*i:il was it become in the first commercial 
'• .iiitrv in th" v. <i]il, Hull thc.->e very people were much sur- 
j.ri-i'i, v.ii. 11 ii-.tniined tlipyhad no right to the goods. N. P. 

'I'o tin.' a'i..v" ii..'io, I Avi.-h to add some beautiful lines that 
well' wiitUii by yU\ ]>o^\^.'S ;it 1 1. -n.! borough Castle. This 
vi TV aii<ui;'t ra-tl«', as h-i iuivnns u.:, (wliich had been the 
I.r"i>"rly d' ih'- family of the For>tcr?, whose heiress married 
J.<nl Cicnc, r»i,-lii»p of Durham) is now appropriated by the 
A\ill of that i)Io;i3 prolate, among other benevolent purposes, 
to the nobl(! <nio of ministeriii;^ instant relief to such ship- 
^viv'.kod niari:.cr.-? as may happen to ])e ca.-L on that dangerous 
< .a.-^t ; forulio.-c; j iv?;crvation, and that of their vessels, every 
j>*^>r-ible a-.-.i-'.ance is contriv* .1, and is at all times ready. 
Thf •\vhuiL' c.-lalo is vested in the Iiands of trustees, one of 
•whom, Dr. Slia;;', Anhdoacon of Xorthumberland, with an 
aetive /.eal, will suited to the nature of tlie humane institu- 
tion, niaki s tiiio rastle liis chief residence, attending witli 
unwearied dili,i;encc to the proper application of the charity. 

" Yo holy tow'rs that shade the wave- worn &tuej). 
Long may ye rear your aged brows sublime, 
Though, hurrying silent by, relentless timo 

Assail you, and the winter whirlwind's sweep ! 
For far from blazing grandeur's crowded Iiall.-*, 

Jlerc charitv hath fixed her chosen seat. 

Oft, listening tearful when the wild winds beat, 
With hollow bodings round your ancient walls j 
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And pity, at the dark and stormy hour 
Of midnight, -when the moon is hid on high, 

Keeps her lone watch upon the topmost tower, 
And turns her ear to each expiring cry ; 

Blest if her aid some fainting -wretch might save, 
And snatch him cold and speechless from the wave.'* 

P. 21. 1. 192. But what avails it to record a name. 

How very beautiful and affecting is this natural transi- 
tion! W. L. B. 

P. 21. 1. 202—205. 

Most exquisitely touched I Forlorn of heart — condemned 
reluctant to the faithless sea — long farewell — and laurel 
grove : — every epithet has its full force. W. L. B. 

P. 22. 1. 226. These, chief among the ship's con^ 

ducting train. 

Conducting train is not a happy expression, but I have 
preferred this line as it stood in the second edition, to what 
was deemed an improvement in the third : 

" Such were the pilots ; tutored to divine 
The untravelled course by geometric line." 

The mates of a merchant vessel cannot be styled her pilots ; 
and it is an error which Falconer, otherwise so correct, too 
often makes : there was therefore no occasion to augment 
instances of it. 

P. 23. 1. 246. 

Though tremblingly alive to nature^ s laws, 
Yet ever firm to honour's sacred cause. 

After these lines, the following succeed iu the second 
edition : 



As stars with trembling light the clouds pervade." 

r. 20. 1. o21, Becalled to memorf/ hy the adjacent 

shore. 

This line is most happily introduced: at ouce recalling 
the mind to the situation of the ship, and artfully preparing 
tlie reader for the episode of Palemon's history. W. L. B. 

P. 20. 1. '332. A sidkn lanrjtwr stdl the sl'ies op- 

prcst. 

How clearly is every circumstance set before ns in this 
description ! \V. L. 1». 

V. 20. 1. 3-iO. 

0/i dci:l\ hcncaih the shttduh/ canvas spreads 
Riuhnond a ruvOd talc of irondcrs read. 

Tlie cliaracter of Rodmond is here admirably preserved. 
It can never be sufliciently lamented that the crews of our 
bliips are not supplied with cheap editions of such books as 
Robinson Crusoe, Sinbad's Narrative, Roderic Random, and 
bonie of the most interesting voyages : the perusal of such 
works would often tend to allay the ferment of an irritated 
and harassed mind. So persuaded was I, from experience, of 
the beneficial effect likelj* to result from an adoption of this 
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idea, that I mentioned it to Lord Spencer when he presided 
at the board : by whom it was approved. 

A passage occurs in Mickle's translation of Camoens' " Lu- 
siadas," which resembles the above description by Falconer. 
(Ed. 8vo. vol. ii. p. 103.) 

" The wearj' fleet before the gentle gale 
With joyful hope displayed the steady sail ; 
Through the smooth deep they ploughed the lengthening way ; 
Beneath the wave the purple car of day 
To sable night the eastern sky resigned, 
And o'er the decks cold breathed the midnight wind. 
All but the watch in warm pavilions slept, 
The second watch the wonted vigils kept ; 
Supine their limbs, the mast supports the head, 
And the broad yard-sail o'er their shoulders spread 
A grateful cover from the chilly gale. 
And sleep's soft dews their heavy eyes assail : 
Languid, against the languid power they strive. 
And sweet discourse preserves their thoughts alive : 
When Leonardo, whose enamoured thought 
In every dream the plighted fair one sought, 
The dews of sleep what better to remove 
Than the soft, woful, pleasing tales of love? 
Ill-timed, alas ! the brave Veloso cries, 
The tales of love that melt the heart and eves , 
The dear enchantments of the fair I know, 
The fearful transport, and the rapturous woe : 
But with our state ill suits the grief, or joy, 
Let war, let gallant war our thoughts employ ! 
With dangers threatened, let the tale inspire 
The scorn of danger, and the hero's fire — 
His mates with joy the brave Veloso hear, 
And op the youth the speaker's toil confer : 
The brave Veloso takes tlie word with jo}', 
And truth, he cries, shall these slow hours decoy — • 

L 



i names, is saiu lu pare, uii uur quiiuiig iiieui. 

Tlie falling tide, or tide of ebb, is thus described by Dr. 
Ilutton : — " The sea is observed to flow for about six hours, 
from Fiuith towards north; the sea gradually swelling; so 
that, cnfcrin:; the mouths of rivers, it drives back the river- 
^vatcis tuwards their heads, or springs. After a continual 
iiux of six hours, the sea seems to rest for about a quarter 
of an hour; after -which it begins to ebb, or retire back 
again, from north to south, for six hours more; in which 
time, the -water sinking, the rivers resume their natural 
course. Then, after a seeming pause of a quarter of an 
liour, the i^ca again begins to llow as before : and so on al- 
ternately.*' 

r. 33. 1. 500. 

The linos that follow are exquij^itely conceived: but they 
were also beautiful, though inferior, in the second edition: 

'*' all ye soft perceptions, that impart 
Impetuous rapture to the fainting heart ; 
In life's last gloom who bid the enchanting ray 
Of joy, voluptuous agonies convey! '* 

P. 3G. 1. 570. So melts the snrfdce of the frozen 

stream, 

I am in doubt whether this idea wn: not better expressed 
in the second edition: 
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*^ So feels the frozen stream at noon of day 
Awhile the parting sun's enervate ray." 

P. 36. 1. 688. And from her cheek beguiled tJie 

faUing tear. 

It is singular that Johnson should not have more strongly 
marked in his excellent dictionary, this sense of the verb b6« 
guile : — thus Shakespeare in Othello : 

^ And often did beguile me of my tears." 

This idea was not so elegantly worded in the second edition, 
but the following lines were added, which ought not after-* 
wards to have been omitted : 

*' So the reviving sun exhales the showers 
That fall alternate on the evolving flowers.*' 

The whole of Falemon's interesting history was considerably 
embellished, and enlarged, in the third edition. In the se- 
cond, Palemon, accompanied by his sordid father, joins th« 
ship at Dover ; and Anna and her mother, who both came 
on board whilst the vessel remained in the river to take leave 
of Albert, are thus introduced : 

" Fast by that dome, where from aflflicting fate 
The veteran sailor finds a safe retreat, 
The boat prepares to waft them to the shore ; 
They part, alas ! perhaps to meet no more : 
O Muse ! in silence hide the mournful scene I 
Where all the pangs of sympathy convene." 

P. 37. 1. 610. Palemon' s bosom felt a sweet relief 

The four lines that follow are not in the third edition, 
where they have been omitted to make room for a simile ; 
of which Falconer was too fond : 



since he never grew familiar with a foreign train: with 
him, 

'* Hope fed the wound, and absence knew no cure.*' 

P. .'^7. 1. 016. CompassioiC s sacred stream impe^ 

titous rolls. 

Our poet here employs an improper epithet to mark the 
character of the sacred stream of compassion ; and, instead 
of impetuous, might have rather used unceasing, or un- 
tainted. 

P. 39. 1. 671. Deej) midnhjJd now involves the livid 

shies, 

A passage that has wonderful accuracy and beauty. The 
scene begins with description, picturesque and pleasing; 
then a general effect of the phantasms of sleep is spread over 
it ; it then becomes more particular, and the mind is roused 
by the striking contrast — All hands unmoor I Nothing can 
exceed the manner in which this whole scene is set before 
us : the weighing of the anchor, and the appearance of the 
vessel as she glides securely along the glassy plain. W. L. B. 

None but a seaman would have thought of the epithet 
livid, so expressive of the discoloured sky, of that deep 
black and blue which pervades its concavity at sea, previous 
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to an easterly gale. The waning moon was thus originally 
introduced : 

"The pale orbed moon, diffusing watery rays, 
Gleamed o'er protracted clouds, and ambient haze." 

During the time that I passed at sea with my ever-lamented 
friend Admiral Payne, I was frequently induced by that 
superior taste for poetry which he possessed, to observe the 
variations of the sublime scenery with which we were sur - 
rounded. The view by moonlight at sea is strikingly beau- 
tiful; and the dimness of its waning orb renders the dif- 
ferent parts of a ship more grand and terrific. Thomson well 
described it (Summer, 1. 1686)^ 

'* A faint erroneous ray, 
Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things, 
Flings half an image on the straining eye." 

I remember watching this effect in the Impetneux off Brest, 
when a ray of the moon's feeble light played undulating from 
the horizon to that part of the deck on which I stood. A 
variety of gigantic meteors appeared to pass upon the waves. 
The moon then seemed to struggle through a thick fleecy 
cloud, from which at length she rapidly emerged with fresh 
lustre, and gave a new character to the scene. The mid-watch 
had just commenced ; and the hoarse voice of the boatswain's 
mates proclaimed the hour of night. The sound of the ship's 
bell was long heard in sullen vibration ; whilst the following 
passages from Hamlet came over my memory, and gave to the 
whole scene an additional effect : 

Bern, 'Tis now struck twelve ! Get thee to bed, Fran- 
cisco. 

Fran. For this relief much thanks : 'tis bitter cold, and I 
am sick at heart. 

Mar. What! has this thing appeared again to-night? 

Bern. I have seen nothing. 



ing' upon Ji will uu laueii mure puweiiui i ii uu uu iu« capsiaiu 

It requires, however, some dexterity and address to manage 
the handspec, or lever, to the greatest advantage; and to 
perform this the sailors must all rise at once upon the wind- 
lass, and, fixing their bars therein, give a sudden jerk at the 
same instant ; in which movement they are regulated by a 
sort of song pronounced by one of the number. The most dex- 
terous managers of the handspec in heaving at the windlass, are 
generally supposed to be the colliers df Northumberland ; and 
of all European mariners, the Dutch are certainly the most 
awkward and sluggish, in this manoeuvre. Falconer. 

P. 41. 1. 710. Levant and TJivachni gales. 
Or, as in the third dlition, " From cast to north." 

P. 41. 1. TIT). TJic f-lateJf/ ship they tow. 

From the Saxon technn. Towing is chiefly used, as in 
the present instance, when a ship for want of wind is forced 
toward the shore by the swell of the sea. Falco>*er. 

P. 41.1. 724. Talljda'shehjht, 

Tranendnus rock! emerges on the sight ; 

North-eaM, a league, the Isle of Standia bearSy 

And \re.iiLcard. FreschiiCs woody cape appears, 

Tlie celebrated IMount Ida, which covers almost the middle 
:)f Candia, is thus described by Tournefort, (vol. i. p. 41.) 
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" Mount Ida is nothing but a huge overgrown, ugly, sharp- 
raised, bald-pated eminence ; not the least shadow of a land 
scape, no delightful grotto, no bubbling spring, nor purling 
rivulet to be seen. Begging Dionysius Periegetes's pardon, 
as likewise his commentator's the Archbishop of Thessalonica, 
the praises they bestowed on this mountain seem to be 
strained, or at least are now past their season. Ida, accord- 
ing to Helladius, as cited in the Biblioth of Photius, was the 
common appellative of all mountains, from whence a great 
extent of country could be discovered : and if Suidas may 
be credited, all forests that afford an agreeable prospect, were 
called Ide, from I^av, to see. — The Isle of Standia,or rather 
Dia, has been alreidy mentioned in a previous note, as being 
situated N.E. of the Port of Candia ; it lies at the distance 
of about four leagues, and contains three harbours : the two 
easternmost are much esteemed. — Cape Freschin, or Freschia, 
is the easternmost of the two projecting points of land on the 
northern coast of Candia, and forms a mark for ships coming 
to an anchor in the road." 

P. 42. 1. 732. 

Now swelling stud-sails on each side extend. 
Then stai/-sni!s sidelong to the breeze ascend. 

1 . Stud, or studding-sails, called by the French Banettes en 
etui, are light sails, which are extended in moderate breezes 
beyond the skirts of the principal sails ; where they appear 
as wings upon the yard-arms. According to a conjecture of 
one of Falconer's friends, these sails seem originally to have 
been called steadying sail3, from their tendency to keep 
the ship in a steady course, as also from the Saxon word 
sted, to assist. 2. Stay-sail ; though the form of sails is so 
extremely different, they may all be divided into sails which 
have either three, or four sides: a stay-sail comes under the 
first class, and receives its name from a large strong rope on 



p. 42. 1. 740. The pilots now their azimuth attend. 

The ma^notical azinmth, a term ^vhich astronomers have 
l»orrowcd from the Arabians, is clearly described by John- 
son, as being the apparent distance of the sun from the north 
or south i)oint of the compass; and this is discovered, by 
observing widi an azimuth compass, when the sun is ten or 
fifteen degrees above the horizon. 

r. 43. 1. 750. White as the clouds beneath the Haze 

of noon. 

Before the art of coppering ships' bottoms was discovered, 
they were i)ainted white. The wales are the strong flanks 
Avhirh extend along a ship's side, at difl'erent heights 
throughout her whole length, and form the curves by which 
a vessel appears light and graceful on the water : they are 
usually distinguished into the main-wale, and the channel- 
wale. Falconer. 

r. -40. 1. n41. Deep-hlu^hinij avniovrs all the tnj).^ 

inreft, 

la our largest merchantmen, the tops, or platforms, which 
surround the heads of the lower mast (for every ship's mast 
taken in its apparent length, consists of the lower mast, the 
top-mast, and top-gallant mast) are fenced on the aft, or 
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hinder side, by a rail of about three feet high, stretching 
across, supported by stanchions; between which a netting 
is usually constructed, the outside of which was formerly 
covered with red baize, or canvas painted red, and was 
called the top armour; being a sort of blind against the 
enemy for the men who were there stationed. This name is 
now nearly lost, and the netting is always covered with black 
canvas. 
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P. 50. 1. 25. 

Rodmond exulting felt the auspicious mnd, 
And hy a mystic charm its aim confined. 

Falconer in these lines has preserved the existence of a 
very old custom among seamen, particularly those of Nor- 
way, Dermark, and Sweden ; which consisted in their bind- 
ing a rope, with several knots tied in it, around the main- 
mast : this they considered as an infallible spell to secure the 
continuance of a favourable wind. N. P. 

P, 50. 1. 30. 

After this line, the third edition introduces eight lines, 
which, in the gecond, follow line 36, Canto i. in the present 
edition. 

P. 50. 1. 33. they descry 

A liquid, column towerinrj shoot on high. 

All that follows is truly grand, and much superior to what 



iaK«u rjy f)n'; so t;i{»aoie »u expressing us Deaucies in JMJg- 

J'. .')!. I. -II. 

/// sjiirnl iiioc'i,// jtr.itj ad^ sc-d/ncn deem, 

Sii-<ll.<^ tt'],, II iJic r'Kj'iiKj irlitrhi'ind sn.'ceps the 

Xnlwiili.-landiii'j; the (liuV-ixiit ai.<-onnts tliat luive been 
piibli-litil r('-i-.(.'ctiii;^ this cxtraordiinry meteor, sonu jdiilo- 
.sophcrs .still cntcrtaiii a doubt, ■whether the water in the first 
iiHtaiico a.-((Mi(is, or d«'.-fends. Falconer, like all the seamen 
I ha\i' ever uk.'L wiih, favuurs the fir^t idea. The same opi- 
iii"ii '.va-.-ilMj .-iipi-ort'-ii by Dr. Forplor in his" Voyage round 
ihc. W.-ll/' (vol. i. p. I'jl.) " Tlie water/' he says, "in a 
■.■\Kvv. i.r liity, lu- .>^ixty f.ilhnms, moved towards the centre; 
ami then; lisinj^ into Viipour, by Ihe force oMhe Avhirling 
iiKilion a.^cciKU'd in a t;piral form toward the flouds." Ac- 
cordiiii,^ to the opinion of Signor Beccaria, Avnter spouts have 
an cloctrical origin, and as a remarkable proof of this, they 
havo b(cn (li-^pcr.^rd by presenting to then, sharp-pointed 
knives, or swonN. — Their form is that of a speaking-trumpet, 
with the wider end in the chuids; iuid tlieir lirst appearance 
i-; in the semblance of a deep cloud, the uppei* part of v.hich 
i^ wl'.ile, a-.;d ilie lower black; thev are ffe'.ieraliv seen in 
calm Awadnu'. Th? subject of waler-spouts, and the ascent 
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or descent of the water in the first instance, is discussed hy 
Mr. Oliver, and Dr. Perkins, in the second volume of the 
American Philosophical Transactions : Dr. Perkins supports 
the latter idea, and dwells on Mr. Stuart's account of water 
spouts, which also tends to support the theory of descent : 
Mr. Stuart's figures were drawn with the appearance of a 
bush round their base. Dr. Lindsay also, in several letters 
which he published in the " Gentleman's Magazine," (vols. li. 
liii. Iv.) endeavours to establish the same theory* Some va- 
luable remarks on this subject have appeared from Professor 
WilckfeofUpsal. 

P. 52. 1. 83. What radiant changes strike the aS" 

tonished sight ! 

Falconer feels all the enthusiasm of the ancient poets in his 
description of their sacred fish, whom Ovid made the pre- 
server of his Arion. (" Fasti," lib. xi. 1 13.) — Our naturalists 
now divide this genus into three species : the dolphin, the 
porpoise, and the grampus. The beauty of the dying dol- 
phin even surpasses Falconer's account of it. In the above 
line there is a striking similarity to an expression in a late 
Cambridge Tripos on Fishing, by a gentleman of Trinity 
College : speaking of the trout, when taken out of the water 
he adds — " et let i variabilis umbra." — The appearance of the 
dolphin in this part of the poem has additional beauty, as 
the sure sign of an approaching gale. 

P. 53. 1. 109. 

Across her stem the parting icaiers run, 
As clouds, hy tempests ivafted, pass the sun. 

There is peculiar beauty in these lines, ■which perhaps 
none but a seaman will feel the full force of; and it is for 
want of this, that hardly any painter, who has not been him- 



artists arc often a<;(ustomed to write their naines; but the 
various kinds of gull, Mother Carey's Chicken, and other 
aquatic biids, may be introduced with considerable eflect. 

1*. 5J3. 1. 113. And zvJiilc aloof from lleUmo 8ltG 

steers — 

An account of this city, "with a beautiful view of it, is given 
by Tournefort in liis voyage to the Levant — (vol. i. p. 28.) 
Tt is the third place in tlic island, and is governed by a bashaw 
under the viceroy of Canea. Retimo extends along the 
liaven, the shore of which is covered with gardens : the citadel, 
that was built for its security, stands on a sharp rock stretch- 
ing into the sea. Ships of war were at one time laid up in 
ordinary below the citadel, but at present there is scarcely 
depth enough for small craft. Retimo is the Rhithymna of 
Ptolemy. — Malacha's Foreland, Cabo Maleca, or Cape Melier, 
lies twelve miles X.E. of Canea; the town and island of La 
Suda are situated beneath this cape. 

P. 54. 1. 127. JJvt see! in conf (fence borne before 

the blast : 

1 do think that neither Virgil, nor any i)oet, ancient or 
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modern, has ever introduced the description of a storm, or 
described it so clearly, faithfully, and poetically, as Falconer 
has done in the following lines. W. L. B. 

The gradual rising of a gale of wind, (the term by which 
seamen denote a storm, which is entirely banished from our 
naval vocabulary,) has much of the sublime. The preceding 
calm, which Falconer has accurately noticed, is treacherous 
and alarming : a watery sun-set often proclaims what may 
be expected ; and from that moment the violence of the gale 
gradually steals upon the mariner: until at length — it comes 
resistless I — If not attended with rain, a heavy sea is soon 
formed $ like an immense ridge, it slowly moves along in 
dreadful grandeur; and, rising as it were from the abyss, 
threatens instant destruction, as the magnitude of the im- 
mense billows is increased by their approach to the ship: 
when suddenly the nearest sinks beneath her keel — whilst 
the ship falling into a trough of the sea seems almost thrown 
on her beam ends : as the ship rights, the billow rushes from 
under her with incredible force and rapidity, and with its 
curling and extended ridge covers the adjacent ocean with 
foam. 

In the second edition these lines were differently ex- 
pressed: I did not know to which a preference could be 
given, and therefore followed the third edition — 

" But see I in confluence borne before the blast, 
A rolling dusk of clouds the moon o'ercast 
In dreadful length diffused ; the winds arise. 
And swift the scud in dark succession flies." 

The scud is a name given by seamen to the lowest and 
lightest clouds, which are swiftly driven along the atmos- 
phere by the winds. 



V* IA^.> 



.x-o, weather brnces, &c. The same term is used by 
Milton : 

" Tlie pilot of some small niglit-fuunded skiff, 

With fixed anchor, 

Moors by his side under the lee.'' FALCONER, 

P. 54. 1. 134. Topsaxlsj reef, hlocks. 

It may be necessary to some of my readers to inform 
them, that topsails are large square sails, of the second 
magnitude and height; as the courses are of the first mag- 
nitude, and the lowest. — Reefs are certain divisions of the 
sail, which are taken in, or let out, in proportion to the in- 
crease or diminution of the wind. Blocks are what landsmen 
would rather term from the French word, (Poulie) pulliea. 

P. 54. 1. 130. ]\rore distant grew receding Candia!s 

shore : 

Falconer with great judgment still keeps his eye on the 
landscape of the surrounding scenery ; varying by this means 
the uniformity of the description, and giving it a more pic- 
turesque cast, and natural effect. W. L. B. 

P. b5, 1. 149, &c. Halyards — how-lims — dwe- 

Ihies — reef-tackles — earings. 

Halyards are those ropes by which sails are hoisted, or 
lowered ; bow-lines are ropes fastened to the outer edge of 
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square soils in three different places, that the windward edge 
of the sail maj be bound tight forward on a side wind, in 
order to keep the sail from shiyering. Clue-lines are fas- 
tened to the lower corners of the square sails, for the more 
easy furling of them. Reef-tackles are ropes fastened to the 
edge of the sail, just beneath the lowest reef; and being 
brought down to the deck by means of two blocks, are used 
to facilitate the operation of reefing. Earings are small ropes 
employed to fasten the upper corners of the principal sails, 
and the extremities of the reefs, to the respective yard-arms, 
particularly when any sail is to be close furled. Falconeb. 
Pope in one of his letters speaks very contemptuously of 
what he styles the tarpaulin phrase : how wonderful that this 
phrase, in the hands of such a master as Falconer, should 
have been made subservient to such an almost magical effect. 
W. L. B. 

P. 55, 1. 151. The shivering seals descend. 

A most striking and happy expression. 

P. 56. 1. 164. BraU up the mizen quick. 

The mizen is a large sail bent to the mizen m^st, and is 
commonly reckoned one of the courses, which consist of the 
main-sail, fore -sail, and mizen. As the word, brails, is a 
general name given to all the ropes which are employed to 
haul up the bottoms, lower comers, and skirts of the great 
sails; so the drawing them together, for the more ready 
operation of furling, is called brailing them up. The effect 
which the operation of brailing up the mizen produces, is 
noticed in the last note of this canto. 

P. 55. 1. 165. Man ike clue-garnets, let the main* 

sheet fly ! 

Clue-garnets are the same to the main-sail and fore-sail, 
which the clue-lines are to all other square -sails, and are 



As the galo rises, Falconer's description keeps pace in 
grandeur. The circumstances are so rapidly, and yet so dis- 
tinctly brought before us, that it is impossible not to see, to 
hear, to partake the anxiety ; and to become, if I may thus 
express myself, one of the unfortunate crew. W. L. B. 

P. 56. 1. 171. Bear vp the helm a-iveather ! 

The reason for putting the helm a-weather, or to the side 
next the wind, is to make the ship veer before it when it 
blows so hard that she cannot bear her side to it any longer. 
Veering, or wearing, is the operation by which a ship, in 
changing her course from one board to the other, turns her 
stern to windward : the French term is, virer vent arribre. 
Faiaoxkk. 

r. 50. 1. 170. Sjyreads a broad concave to the 

sweeping <jale, 

A now and happy image, to convey an idea of the full ex- 
panded sail. W. L. B. 

The playful Titania of our immortal bard describes tho 
same effect, though not with equal force : 

" When we have laughed to see the sails conceive, 
And grow big-bellied with the wanton wind." 

(** Midsummer Night's Dream," act ii.) 

One of the finest pictures ever painted by mj Jund friend 

Konnioy was taken from this passage. 
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P. 56. 1. 178. TtmoTieer. 

The helmaman, Tiom the French liBumnur : it ii bawevcr 
to be lamented that our poet had not selected some more 
familiar tenn fiom his own language. 

P. 56. 1. 187. The Mm to larboard moves- 
la the third edition these lines have been altered lo as 
entirely lo destroy their beautj'; 
" The helm to starhosrd turns ; with wings inclined 
The sidelong canvas clasps the fsithless wind." 
This could not have been done h; Falconer, bnt h; some 
li\jndlcious friend who was not a seaman, and thought by this 
means to improve Iho elegance of the poem. I hare often 
thought that Mallet, irho employed onr author to write for 
the " Critical Review," introduced this and other similai al< 
tenitiODi in the Shipirreck. 

P. 58. L 190. While the fore stay-saU Mtincea 
before: 

Called with more propriety the fore top-mast stay-sait; 
it is of a triangular ehape, and runs upon the fore lop-mast 
slay, over the bowsprit: it consequently has an influence 
on Ihe fore part; of the ship, as the mizen has on the hinder 
part;; and, when thns nsed together, they may be said to 
balance each other. See stso the last note of this amto. 
Falconbb. 

P. 56. 1. 192. The extended tack confined. 

The main-sail, and fore-sail of a ehip,' are furnished with 
a tack on each side, which is formed of a thick rope tapering 
to Iha'aDd, havinif a knot wroaght upon the lar^rest ex- 

a,tiB" ai4U>« iheet extends the sail k 





l)y conipiiring the linos as tlicy stand in the present edition' 
•with tl'.o fi'lluAvini^: 

*' On lithcr sido below the sheets arc manned, 
Aj^'jiin the lliitteriii^^ s:iils their skirts expand: 
(')ncc' inure the top-bails, though with humbler plume, 
^Mounting aloft, their ancient post resume; 
Again the bow-lines, and the yards are braced, 
And all the entangled cords in order placed." 

The vrord curd is nut known on board a ship, and therefore 
could not have been used by Falconer. — A yard is said to be 
braced, -when it is turned about the mast horizontally, either 
to the light, or li^ft j the ropes employed in this service are 
called the larboard and starboard braces. 

P. 57. 1. 20.") — S. Brails, lipud-ropes, robands. 

Ihails : a general name given to all the ropes which are 
employed to haid up, or brail the bottoms, and lower corners 
of the great sails. A rope is always attached to the edges 
of the sails, to strengthen, and prevent them from rending: 
those parts of it which are on the perpendicular or sloping 
edges, are called leech ropes, that at the bottom, the foot 
rope, and that on the top, or upper edge, the head rofM* 
Robands, or rop(.' band-;, are small pieces of rope, of a nnfflflinjll 
length to pass two or three times about the j'ardSjin ordM^J 
fix to them the upper edges of the respective great «»«^* 
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labaudi fbr this pnipose ore paued throngh the eyelet holef 
iiiid«r tb« head-cope. Sauionsk. 



That task performed, they first the braces slack. 
Then to the chess-tree drag the unwilling tack. 
And, while the lee clue-gameCs lowered awm/, 
Taitffhi aft the sheet they taily, and beiay. 
Tbs braces ore here slackened, because the lee-bracs can- 
flDingthej'atd, tbetack could not come down until the braces 
were cast off. The chees-tree, called by the French taquet 
iTaimre, consials of b perpeadiculir piece of wood, raitened 
irith iron bolt!, on each side the ghip: in the upper part 
of the cbcM-tree is a large hole throngh which the tack is 
passed ; and when the clue, or lower corner, of the sail comes 
dewn to it, the tack is said to be aboard. — The two last linea 
form an extraordinary instance of that power, which our au- 
thor poBsesBed, of introducing the technical terms of naviga- 
tion with lingular eCToct into poetry. Taught, the roide of 
the Freucb, and dichi of the Dutch sailors, implies the state 
of being eitended, or stretched out. Tally, is a word applied 
to the operation of hauling the aheeta aft, or toward the ship's 
stem. To belay ia to fasten. 

P. 58. 1. 232. But like a rnffian on his quarry files. 

Shakespeare uses ruffian as a verb : 
" A fuller blast ne'er shook our battlements : 
If U luUl mfBaned to npon the sea, 
Wliat rlliB of oak, ivbcn mountains melt en them, 
Can hold Ibe mortice?" tiekii. 



The whok- of this aiul the preceding paragraph, were 
added in the thii.l edition ; and, with the exception of this 
line, are worthy of Falconer : he could never have inserted 
tile Word dances. Tlie situation of the ship is justly likened 
tu that of a "war-hurse ; who having at first exulted, on 
" fcinelling the battle afar off, the noise of the captains, and 
the shouting," reels amidst the subsequent shock of the com- 
bat : had Falconer lived, he would probably have WTitten in 
a subsequent edition : 

" The bounding vessel labours on the tide:" 

for otherwise, even supposing the vessel to dance, the simile 
would not hold good ; as the horse reeled, in like manner the 
ship rolled, or rocked, or laboured. 

P. oO. 1. 2ol. 

Thaj fiulcd the 6'nl^ (ind pointed to the wind 

The }jard.<, hij voUlno tackles then confined. 

Or, as in the second edition, 

" Around the sail the gaskets they conveyed, 
And rolling tackles to the cap belayed." 

The rolling tackle is an assemblage of blocks or pullies, 
through which a rope is passed, until it becomes four-fold, 
in order to confine the yard close down to leeward, when the 
sail is furled, that the yard may not gall the mast, from the 
n.lling of the ship. Gaskets are platted ropes to wrap round 
the sails when furled. 
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P. 59. 1. 257, &c. Top-gallanUyards, travellers, 
hack-stays, top-ropes, parrels, lifts, 
topped, booms. 

Top-gallant-yards, which are the highest ones in a ship, 
are sent down at the approach of a heavy gale, to ease the 
mast-heads. Travellers are iron rings furnished with a piece 
of rope, one end of which encircles the ring to which it is 
spliced ; they are principally intended to facilitate the hoist- 
ing or lowering of the top-gallant-yards ; for which purpose 
two of them are fixed on each backstay; which are long 
ropes that reach on each side the ship, from the top-masts 
(which are the second in point of height) to the chains. 
Top-ropes, are employed to sway up, or lower, the top-masts, 
top-gallant masts, and their respective yards. Parrels, are 
those bands of rope, by which the 3'ards are fastened to the 
masts, so as to slide up and down when requisite ; and of 
these there are four different sorts. Lifts, are ropes which 
reach from each mast-head to their respective yard-arms. A 
yard is said to be topped, when one end of the yard is raised 
higher than the other, in order to lower it on deck by means 
of the top -ropes. Booms, are spare masts, or yards, which 
are placed in store on deck, between the main and fore-mast, 
immediately to supply the place of any that may be carried 
away, or injured, by stress of weather. Falconer. 

t 

P. 60. 1. 279. And cheei^less night o^er heaven her 

reign extends. 

This is a most correct, and awful description of a sunset 
preceding a storm, or rather a heavy gale of wind, and 
was some years since selected by Mr. Pocock as the subject 
of a large oil painting; in which this artist, with a bold 
or^gimlHy of genitiSy represented only the sea and sky. No 
ilfnm Wta intiodaced : the effect was admirable ; 



iiiiiii iMo of my lo>t and ever to be lamented friend, Admin 
Taynt' ; au«l, as it serves to illustrate a passage in the poem, 
I ini-t that Mich remembrance will not be deemed irrelevant 
by llie rijailcr. 

We \v«.i<; cruising oft* Ushant, in the Impetueux, during 
an evciiin^'^ at tiie close of October, and the dreary coast 
.'o c()!itiimally present to our view, created a painful uni- 
formity, wliiih could only be relieved by observing the 
variations of the expanse that was before us. — The sun had 
just given its j)arting rays, and the last shades of day lin- 
gered on tlie distant waves; when a yky most sublime, and 
threatening, attracted all our attention, and was immediately 
provi(l(ul against by the vigilant ollicers of the watch. To 
the verge of the horizon, except where the sun had left 
^(iiik; portion of its departing rays, a hard, lowering, blue 
liiinanuiiL presented itself: on this iioated light yellow 
clouds, tinged with various hues of crimson, the never-failing 
liarliiiigrrs of a gale. A strong vivid tint was roilected from 
Iheiii, on the sails and rigging of the ship, which rendered 
I lie sfciic more dreadful. The very calm that prevailed wag 
jjortentous — tlu' sea bird shrieked as it passed I As the 
tempest gradually approached, and the winds issued from 
the treasuries of God, the thick darkness of an autamnal 
night closed the whole in horrid uncertainty: 

" It was a dismal and a fearful night; 

And on my soul hung the dull weight 

Of some intolerable fate I '* AjtUMmhRyf. 
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P. 60. 1. 288. But here the doubtful officers dispute. 

This is particularly mentioned, not because there was, or 
could be, any dispute at such a time between a master of a 
ship, and his chief mate, as the former can always command 
the latter ; but to expose the obstinacy of a number of our 
veteran officers, who would rather risk any thing than forego 
their ancient rules, although many of them are in the highest 
degree equally absurd and dangerous. It is to the wonderful 
sagacity of these philosophers, that we owe the sea maxims 
of avoiding to whistle in a storm, because it will increase the 
wind ; of whistling on the wind in a calm ; of nailing horse- 
shoes on the mast to prevent the power of witches ; of nail 
ing a fair wind to the starboard cat-head, &c. Falconeb. 

P. 61. 1. 306. The tack 's eased of! 

In these lines I have followed the second edition ; in the 
third they are somewhat different : 

*' The master said ; obedient to command 
To raise the tack the ready sailors stand : 
Gradual it loosens, while the involving clue. 
Swelled by the wind, aloft unruffling flew." 

It has been already remarked, that the tack is always 
fastened to windward; consequently, as soon as it is cast 
loose, and the clue garnet is hauled up, the weather clue of 
the soil immediately mounts to the yard ; and this operation 
must be carefully performed in a storm, to prevent the sail 
from splitting, or being torn to pieces by shivering. Fal- 
CONEB. 

P. 61. 1. 308. The sheet and weather-hrace they 

MOW stand by. 

'IqF 9BKf rape is, in the language of seamen, to 
the sheet is cast off, it is necessary 




" Thus all ]»repared, Let go the sheet! he cries; 
Impetuous round the ringing wheels it flies." 

P. 01. 1. ol4. Bj sj/t/li/ffj runs onhraccd — 

The «pilliii:; lines, which are only used on particular occa- 
HJoiis in t«:inpL'stuous weather, are employed to draw together, 
and confine the belly of the sail, when inflated by the wind 
over the yard. FalcoKER. 

P. (U. 1. UK). IJeloWj the downJiaid tacUe others 

Tlu; violence of the gale forcing the yard much out, it 
could not eji><ily have been lowered so as to reef the sail, 
without the application of a tackle, consisting of an assem- 
bla^'i^ of piiliies, to haul it down on the mast: this is after- 
wards ronvcrtiMl into rolling tackle, which has been already 
doM-rihi'd in a note, p. 104. FalcoN'KR. 

P. (;i. \.\V2(). 

J<(ir,<, Vifts, ((nd brads, a seaman each attends, 
And down the viad its nihjhttj yard descends, 

.Tears, or gi'crs, answer the same purpose to the main-sail^ 
fore-sail, and mizen, as haliards do to fA/KAfAlOft Bails* Hit 
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tye, a sort of rnnner, or thick rope, is the upper part of the 
ears. The size of the maiu-yard, when it is gradually 
lowered, appears truly tremendous and mighty,~as our poet 
terms it ; I could never behold it without astonishment. 

The following account of the length of the yards of our 
good old ship Impetueux, will enable a landsman, after pro* 
portionable deduction, to form some idea of the yards of a 
merchnntman: 



Feet. 


In. 


98 


9 


69 


5 


42 


2 


85 


9 


67 


1 


37 


2 


47 


10 


33 





66 





64 


2 



Main-yard • . . 
Top-sail-yard . . 
Top-gallant-yard . 
Fore-vard. . . . 
Fore-top-sail-yard . 
Fore- top-gallan t-yard 
Mizen-top-sail-yard 
Mizen-top-gallant-yard 
Cross-jack-yard . . 
Sprit-sail-yard . . 

P. 62, 1. 324, &c. Reef-lineSy shroudsy reef-handy 

outer and inner turns. 

Reef-lines are only used to reef the main-sail and fore- 
sail. Shrouds, so called from the Saxon Scrud, consist of 
a range of thick ropes stretching downwards from the mast 
heads, to the right and left sides of a ship, in order to sup- 
port the masts, and enable them to carry sail ; they are also 
used as rope ladders, by which seamen ascend, or descend, 
to execute whatever is wanting to be done about the sails 
and rigging. Reef-band, consists of a piece of canvas sewed 
across the sail, to strengthen it in the place where the ej'elet- 
holes of the reefs are formed. The outer turns of the earing 
senre to extend the sail along its yard; the inner turns 
emplojed to confine its head rope close to its surface. 



the awful lionors of a watery grave : Mrs. RadcliflTs" Addres3 
lu the Wind.^" is worthy of Falconer ; and will serve to im- 
part kimlreil son.-iitions to the reader's mind: 

" Viewlej^s, througli Heaven's vast vault your course ye steer, 

Unknown from whence ye come, or "whither go! 

Mysterious powor> ! I hear ye murmur low, 

Till swells your loud gust on my startled car, 

And awful, seems to say — some God is near! 

I love to list your midnight voices float 

In the dread storm that o'er the ocean rolls; 

And -while their charm the angry wave controls, 

jMix with its sullen roar, and sink remote: 

Then, rising in the pause, a sweeter note, 

The dirge of spirits, who your deeds bewail, 

A sweeter note oft swells while sleeps the gale — 

But soon, ye sightless powers, your rest is o'er! 

Solemn and slow, ye rise upon the air, 

Si)eak in the shrouds, and bid the sea boy fear; 

And the faint warbled dirge is heard no more. 

" Oh, then I deprecate your awful reign ! 
The loud lament vet bear not on vour breath; 
IJear not the crash of bark far on the main, 
Bear not the crv of men who crv in vain, 
The crew's dead chorus sinking into death I 
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Oh give not tbese, re powers 
As rapt I climb these dark ra 
The elemental warE the bilk 



Too late to weather now Mmetis land, 
And drifting fast <m Athena' roehj strand. 

To weather a shore is to pass to wiadward ol it, which at 
thia time was prevented by the violence of the gale. Drift 
ii that motion and direction, by nhich a veuel i« forced to 
leeward sideways, nhen ebe is unable any longer to carry 
sail ; or, at least, is restrained to such a portion of sail, us 
may be necessary to keep her sufficiently inclined to one 
side, that she may not be dismasted by ber violent labouring 
produced by the turbulence of the sea. Falcomeb. 

P. 64. 1. 383. And try beneath U ddehng in the 



To tiy, is to lay the ship with her side nearly in the di- 
rection of the wind and sea, with her head somewhat in- 
clined to windward j the helm being fastened close to the 
tee side, or in the see language, liard a-lce, to retain her in 
that position. See a further illustration in the last not* of 
this canto, Fai.cokek, 

P. 64. 1. 385. Toppiitg-lifl; knittle, tkrot. 

A tackle, or assemblage of pnllies, which tops the upper 
end of the miBen-yard. This line, and the six following, 
dwcrib* tbi aperatinn of reeSng and balancing the mizen. 
Tha kniltla is n short line used to iQef tba sails by the bot- 
tom. The throt is that part of the ndzcn-yatd, which ii 

last. FALCOKliB, 



which, storm stay-sails have superseded their use; and 
seem to answer every purpose, either for lying-to, or giving 
the ship way through the water. N. P. 

r. GC). 1. 430. 

Acros-^ ilic geometric plane expands - 
The ojiiqyasses to circumjacent lands. 

Here again, the third edition has been guilty of an inju- 
dicious alteration : 

" In vain athwart the mimic seas expands." 

It is to be lamented that in our navv no mathematical 
instruments are sent on board bv the Admiraltv. Even the 
master is oblicjcd to purchase them out of his pay; and, as 
that is but moderate, he naturally procures the cheapest 
that can be obtained. One set at least of the very best 
that the metropolis can produce, should be sent from the 
board to each ship; having previously been examined by 
the Royal Astronomer at Greenwich. The institution of 
an hydro|;raphcr at the Admiralty, in order to fiimiali 4MV-\ 
ships with correct charts, will, probably, in time lead to 
above mentioned desideratum. It is painful t- 
wretched instruments that are now in usf 
can the exception of a few ships, whose ca' 
independent fortunes, weaken this assertion 
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P. 67. 1. 458. Companion, Hnacle. 

Ths compinion is a wooden porch placed aver the ladder, 
that Iradi doim to the cabins oT the offictrs. The biiutclB 
isticue, which la placed on deck befoia tha helm, cont^n- 
ing three divisions ; the middle cue for a lamp, or candla, 
and the two otbara for mariners' compassea. There are 
always two binaclea on the deck of a ship oT war, one of 
which is placed before the maatsr, at his appoiaUd sUtioD. 
In all the old eea-booka It was celled bittacle. Falcoker. 

P. 67. 1. 464. They sound the well. 

The welt is an apartment in a ship's hold, serving to in- 
close the pumps : it Is soonded by dropping down a men- 
anred iron rod, which is connected with ii long line. The 
brake is the pump handle: Fatconer sgsin alludes to this 
iron rod, (psga 76. 1. 697.) " Sounding her depUi they eyed 
the wBttad scale." A moet valnable discovery was made 
some years eince by Mr. Bicbard Wells, and communicated 
to the American Philosophical Society ; by means of which 
vessels could be pumped at sea, without the labonr of men. 
See also "If aval Chronicle" (vol. ii. p. 237.) 

P. 69. 1. 520. Meanwilik Arion traverelng the 
icaiM. 

■ . ni wailt i* tlut part of a ship which is contsined be- 
the qnarter-deck and for^-csstie; or the miiUIk of 
that dock which is immediately bolow them. Wlicn i1j« 
of a merchant ship is only ona or two sttp^ in Jp- 
■Otnt from the qnarter-deck snd fois-costte, she is i<aid tu 
bnilti*'' ■"- it is considerably deeper, aa with 
qcaTnal^- i called frieete built. 

Falconkr. 



\ 




rite song, " Cease, rude Boreas:" in this passage additional 
testimony seems to arise, that it was composed by Fal- 
coner : 

" In our eyes blue lightnings flash ; 
One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black sky !'* 

P. 70. 1. r)o2 the hoomhig watei'S rooTm 

Beautifully expressive of their violence : thus Young, 

"......... booming o'er his head 

The billows closed ; he's numbered with the dead !'* 

In the third edition, however, this epithet was ex- 
punged : 

" o'er 

The sea- beat ship the involving waters roar." 

P. 71. 1. 577. Her place cUscovei^cd hy the rules of 

art 

The lee-way, or drift, in this passage are synonymous 
terms. The true course and distance, resulting from these 
traverses, is discovered by collecting the difference of lati- 
tude, and departure of each course; and reducing the 
whole into one departure, and one difference of latitude 
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■ccording to the known rules of trigonometiy ; Ihia redac- 
tion vilt immedlstel; ascertain the baee and perp«ndlcutar ; 
or, in atb«r words, will give the difi^ience of latitude snd 
departure, la discover the course and disUnce. Falcofkr. 

P. 72. i. 581. Falconera, St. Qeorge, Qardalor. 

Falconers, a small isUad in the Archipelago, to the S.Vf. 
of Mile; (here U an open ipace of aea to the North and 
South of it ) but in every other direction ore islandi at do 
great distance. Falconer, in his chart, prefixed to the ae- 
cond edition, marked a line af rocka throughout the £. and 
S. E. coaat of this istoud. The small and steep island of 
St. George is situated to the S. W. of Cape Colonna, at the 
eotraace of the gulf of Egiua, Gardalor lies off the coast 
of Attica, hetweea Cape Colonna and Porto Leono. 

P. 13. 1. 615. 

I'Juse seas, leha-e itorms at various seasons blow, 
2fo roffmng winds nor certain omtns know. 

It is in eonaequence of this (hat the Greeks in all agea 
have been excellent boatmen, and bad seamen, Mr. Mitford 
informs na, in the first volume of his " History of Greece," 
that the English are the only navigators who can keep this 
aea in roogh weather, and (hat they " alone, occoatomed in 
all their ■uTronnding waters to a holder navigation, com- 
monly venture in the Archipelago to work to windward." 
Hr. Wood, in his essay on llnmcr, adda — " I remember to 
have heard an Englisli Captain of a Turkey atiip, b man of 
knowledge and character, any ; that be did not Hruol*. In 
tolerable weather, to work wUbio tbe arches, 
men call the Archipelago, {iibicli is itself a 
the modem Greek AigiopeUgo) ; but hsj 
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The movement of scudding, from the Swedish word 
skutta, is never attempted in a contrary wind, unless, as in 
the present instance, the condition of a ship renders her in- 
capable of sustaining any longer on her side, the mutual 
efllbrts of the winds and waves. The principal hazards, 
incident to scudding, are generally a pooping sea ; the dif- 
ficulty of steering, which exposes the vessel perpetually to 
the ri^k of broaching-to ; and the want of sufficient sea- 
ruom : a sea striking the ship violently on the stern may 
dash it inwards, by which she must inevitably founder ; in 
broaching-to suddenly, she is threatened with being imme- 
diately overset ; and, for want of sea-room, she is endan- 
gered with shipwreck on a lee-shore; a circumstance too 
dreadful to require explanation. Falconer. 

P. 76. 1. 701. 

And now the senior jydots seemed to wait 
Arlon^s voice, to close the dark debate. 

The word pilots occurs too often, since it is invariably 
used in a sense foreign to its real meaning — the master, and 
mates of the vessel. The reader will here remember, under 
the character of Arion that of Falconer himself is described : 
in the speech therefore, that succeeds, we have the real 
sentiments of our author at this critical emergency, which. 
with considerable effect, he has thus reserved to close tilt- 
debate. 



I throngh her leaks i 
I sbe bus become so 
field nithon 



ir-loEgefl, whe 
qasnlity of w 






e tbnt 



ir tbfl deck. As in tliis dangerous etliiAtiDQ the 

1 of gravily is no longer flxeil, but fluttuatea from place 

I to place, the stability of tite ahip is utterly bst: ehe is 

therefore almost totally deprived of llio use of ber sails, 

irhich operate to orerieC her, or press the head nniler iriLer : 

iheiico there ia no resource for the crew, except to free her 

I by the pumpa, or to abandon bcr for the boats iia soon as 

I possible. Falcomeh. 



P. 81. 1. f 



Hatches, lanyard. 



I (he vord ,liatehei, 
is dictionary iDforme 



ner, la avoid repetition, boa 
id a term wliich he himself in his die 
nen sometimes ioootreotly nae for ( 
of open cover for the liatcliwiij's, formed by aoveral small 
laths, or batten?, which crosa each other at right angles, 
leaving n square interval between: these gratings are not 
only of service to admit the nir and light between decks, 
J hut also to let off the smoke of the great gons during action, 
yard, or laniard, is a short piece of line fastened to 
ftdilTerent Cblngi on board a ahip, to preserve Ihem in a par- 
plcular place : sncli are the Isnrafils of iho gnn-porW, Iha 
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sequent note. Falcoxer, 

P. 85. 1. 014, And heio at once the mizen-mast 

avxijj ! 

Ill addition to the nautical notes by Falconer, the follow- 
ing illustration of the orders that have been given by Albert, 
■was subjoined by our author to the second edition : — " When 
a ship is forced by the violence of a contrary wind to furl 
all her sails, if the Ftorm increases, and the sea continues to 
rise, she is often strained to so great a degree, that, to ease 
her, she must be made to run before their mutual direction ; 
which however is rarely done but in cases of the last neces- 
sity : now as she has no head-way the helm is deprived of 
its governing power, as the latter effect is only produced in 
consequence of the former : it therefore necessarily requires 
an uncommon clTort to wheel, or turn her, into any different 
position. It is an axiom in natural philosophy, that, 'Every 
body will persevere in its state of rest, or moving uniformly 
in a right line, unless it be compelled to change its state by 
forces impressed ; and that the change of motion is propor- 
tional to the moving force impressed, and is made according 
to the right line in which that force acts.' 

" By this principle it is easy to conceive, how a ship is 
compelled to turn into any direction, by the force of the 
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wiud acting upon her sails in lines parallel to the plane 
of the horizon ; for the sails may be so set, as to receive the 
current of air either directly, or more or less obliquely ; and 
the motion communicated to the ship must of necessity con- 
spire with that of the wind. As therefore the ship lies in 
such a situation as to have the wiud and sea directly on her 
side ; and these increase to such a height, that she must 
either founder, or scud before the storm ; the aftmost sails 
are first taken in, or so placed that the wind has very little 
power on them; and the head-sails, or foremost sails, are 
spread abroad, so that the whole force of the wind is exerted 
on the ship's fore -part, which must therefore of necessity 
yield to its impulse. The prow being thus put in motion, 
its motion must conspire with that of the wind, and will be 
pushed about so as to run immediately before it : for this 
reason, when no more sail can be carried, the foremost 
yards are braced aback, that is, in such a position as to 
receive all the current of air they can contain directly to 
perform the operation of head-sails ; and the mizen 3'ard is 
lowered to produce the same efifect as furling, or placing 
obliquely the aftmQst sails; and this attempt being found 
insufficient, the mizen-mast is cut away, which must have 
been followed by the main-mast, if the expected effect had 
not taken place." 



These beautiful iutroductory reflections on the beneficial 
intiuenco of poetry, as promoting the civilization, and con- 
sequently the happiness of mankind, form an unanswerable 
reply to the enthusiastic ravings of Rousseau, and his fellow 
madmen ; who have attempted to raise the character of the 
human savage, above the mind that has been polished with 
the embellishments of social life. 

r. 01. 1. 65. 

While round before the enlarging wind it falls, 
*' Square fore and aft the yai^ds" the master calls. 

The wind is said to enlarge, when it veers from the side 
towards the stern. To square the yards is, in this place, to 
haul them directly across the ship's length. Falconer. 

P. 92. 1. GO. So, Steady! meet her! 

Steady ! is an order to steer the ship according to the line 
on which she then advances, without deviating to the right, 
or left. Falconer. 

P. 92. 1. 73. Then back to port, &c. 

The left side of a ship is called port in steering, that the 
helmsman may not mistake larboard for starboard. In all 
large ships the tiller, (or long bar of timber, that is fixed 
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borizoutally to the upper end of the radder,) is guided by a 
wheel, which acts upon it with the powers of a crane, or 
windlass. Falconeb. 

P. 93, 1. 99. As that rebellious angel, &c, 

This allusion to the flight of Satan from hell, forms one 
of the most beautiful similes in the poem. It is described 
bj Milton in two separate passages, at the conclusion of his 
second book of ** Paradise Lost." 

P. 93. 1. 113. Foop, bow. 

Poop, from the Latin word puppisy is the hindmost and 
highest deck of a ship. The bow is the rounding part of a 
ship's side forward, beginning at the place where the planks 
arch inwards, and terminating where they close at the stem, 
or prow. Falconer. 

P. 94. 1. 129 when past the beam it flies. 

On the beam, implies any distance from the ship on a line 
with the beams, or at right angles with the keel : thus, if the 
ship steers northward, any object lying east of west, is said 
to be on her starboard, or larboard beam. Falconer. 

P. 95. 1. 154. 

They did: for in this desert, joyless soil, 
No flowers of genial science deign to smile. 

The whole of what follo\y9 would have been more clearly 
expressed, had our author substituted ouc, for this : since the 
reader is at first troubled to find out, whether the soil of the 
classic territory of Greece is not alluded to — 

"They did : for in our desert, joyless soil — " 



*' Nursed on the waves, and cradled in the storra." 

Nor can I allow, that occan'ri genius withers the bloom of 
every springiii<^ flower : the sublime Camoens composed the 
grciter j>art of his Lusiadas at sea, under the immediate in- 
fluence of this genius; and, if I were requested to select 
a ]icnson, whose taste for poetry, and other classic acquire- 
ments, was superior to that of the rest of mankind, 1 should 
be justified in mentioning a name, which will ever be en- 
graven on my heart — the late Admiral J. W, Payne. 

Jiihiun-idi Ailiens first, hi ruin sjvcad, 
CoiiUijuous. liiS at po7-t Llono's head. 

Pdrto Leone, the ancient Piracum, received its modern 
title from a large lion of white marble, since carried by the 
Venetians to their arsenal. The ports of ancient Athens 
were — 1. Phalcrim ; 2. Munichia; and 3. Pyra.'us, the most 
capni-ious. 

A particular account of modern Athens, or as it is now 
c.ilk'vl Athini, is given by Dr. Chandler: it was also visited 
bv T.ord Sandwich in his vovacrc round the Mediterranean, 
ll.i anti(iuities have been amply de::^cribed by Le Koy, and 
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Stuart. I have already mentioned the dangerous naviga- 
tion of the Archipelago, and it is considerAblj' increased as 
you advance towards P(H:to Leone ; particularly if the ship 
is of any great burden. At the close of the year 1802» the 
Braakel of 54 guns, commanded by my brother Capt. George 
Clarke, was sent on this hazardous service ; which he ac- 
complished at the most imminent risk — the following extract 
from his letter will illustrate the danger which Falconer 
80 well describes: *'From the ignorance of the pilot, the 
Braakel, when in stays, struck at mianight on a point ot 
land, that forms the entrance of the harbour of Porto Leone, 
eight miles from the town of Athens. I contrived to land 
a quantity of provisions on the rocks, and was obliged to 
order half the guns to be hove overboard ; at the same time 
a sheet anchor, and cable, were got out astern to heave the 
ship off, which we in vain attempted for many hours: at 
length, to our great joy, being assisted by the wind coming 
strong right off the land, we swung round off, and rode 
stern to wind by the above mentioned anchor. In about an 
hour the weather changed; the wind shifted, and placed 
the ship with a strong gale, and heavy sea, close to the 
shore. The cable was instantly cut, and we made sail to 
get round the northern extremity of the point ; when the 
pilot again mistaking the land, we anchored in a wrong po- 
sition, yet clear of the rocks ; until the wind shifting, placed 
the ship in the middle of a second dark stormy night. We 
came slap on shore, along-side the rocks; fortunately the 
ship lay tolerably easy, being assisted by the anchor ; which 
owing to the wind shifting, brought it well out on the 
starboard bow. Day-break at length appeared, and the 
gale shifted again: hove on the anchor, and succeeded in 
getting her off after a few hard knocks, the loss of a little 
copper, and part of the false keel. Made sail again, wea- 
thered our danger, and anchored for want of wind ; when, a 
breeze springing up, we got safe into Porto Leone. In 



EndevnKty, 

A song entitled the " Birks of Endcnnay " was written by 
Mallet, and is mentioned by Dr. Currie in his ** Life of Burns." 
(Page 278.) 

P. 100. 1. 287. No human. fooMcp movies the trad'" 

less sand. 

And thus Petrarch, 

Dove vestigio umau 1' arena stanipi. F. D. 

V. 101. 1. 311. Tltr, seat of sacred Troij isfonndno 

more. 

Amidst the disputes that have harassed the learned world 
on this subject, I am glad to subjoin the opinion of my 
brother, fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, vrho has so 
lately visited Troy ; and, after a minute examination of 
every particular on the spot, has been convinced that such 
a city did exist, as was described by Homer. — " Travellers 
visiting the plain of Troy in search of columns, or statues, 
by which the site of aucient Ilium may be determined, are 
not less idly occupied, than those persons who have pre- 
tended to discover such remains : the latter class have fallen 
into the error of the painter, employed by Conite de Caylus, 
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(See Winkelman, liv. iv. ch. 8. note,) to illustrate the 
picture by Polygnotus at Delphi, according to Pausanias; 
who ornamented the city of Troy with columns and statues 
of marble — ^monuments of the arts, that were unknown at 
the time of the Trojan war. All that we can expect to 
discover, in order to identify the scene of that war, are the 
features of nature as described by Homer; and these are 
found precisely answering his description." E. D. C. Dr. 
Chandler has lately considered this subject in his History of 
Troy. 

P. 101. 1. 320. 

# 

Whose gleam directed loved Leander 6*er 
The rollijig Hellespont 

A few years since, a servant of the Neapolitan Consul at 
the Dardanelles, swam across the Hellespont ; and, after a 
short walk on the Asiatic coast, returned back in safety, 
notwithstanding the extreme rapidity of the current. 

E. D. C. 

P. 102. 1. 333. Remote from ocean lies the Delphic 

plain. 

Falconer very properlj' writes Delphic. Swift made a 
point of writing Delphos, instead of Delphi ; and until I 
had perused Bentley*s Dissertation on Phalaris, I thought 
it should be thus written. Jortin, on this account, says of 
Swift, that " he should have received instruction from what- 
ever quarter it came ; from Wotton, from Bentley, or from 
Beelzebub." — It was my relation, Dr. Wotton, who first 
noticed the absurd use of Delphos, for Delphi : see the above 
Dissertation, (Preface, page 46,) where Bentley defends Dr. 
"Wot ton's opinion. 



ine snore. 

Falconer was too fond of similes, particularly in the third 
editiorij where the following was introduced after the above 
line: 

"As some benighted traveller, through the shade. 
Explores the devious path with heart dismayed; 
While prowling savages behind him roar, 
And yawning pits, and quagmires lurk before—*" 

And in the same page, 

" As some fell conqueror, frantic with success. 
Sheds o'er the nations ruin and distress." 

Both these similes come too quick after that of the re- 
treating army. In this, and other similar instances, I have 
prcftMied the second edition. 

r. lOG. 

After line 425 the second edition reads, 

"Such flaming horror Amos'* son foretold, 
Down rushing on the Assyrian king of old." 

And in the same page, subsequent to the fourth line, in the 
same edition, 



* Isaiah, chap. xxx. 
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" Aghast on deck the shivering wretches stood. 

While fear and chill despair congealed their blood : 

And lo I all terrible, the King of kings 

Through the sad sky, arrayed in lightning, springs : 

Tremendous panoply I His right arm bare 

Red burning, shoots destruction through the air I 

Hark I His strong voice," &c. 

After the two lines that follow, are also inserted, 

" Wide bursts in dazzling sheets the sulphured flame. 
And dread concussion rends the ethereal frame : 
Not fiercer tremors shook the world beneath. 
When, writhing in the pangs of cruel death, ' 
The sacred Lord of life resigned His breath." 

P. 107. 1. 453. Forth issues oV the wave the 

weeping mom ! 

It is to be lamented that Falconer did not here describe 
that beautiful phenomenon called the marine rainbow, which 
is sometimes observed in a sea much agitated. Twenty or 
thirty may be seen together, and in a position opposite to 
that of the common bow. The Weeping Morn has been 
selected by Mr. Pocock as the subject of a large marine 
picture, which he executed with his usual genius. 

P. 108. 1. 489. Still they dread hei' hroaching-to. 

The great difficulty of steering the ship at this time before 
the wind, is occasioned by its striking her on the quarter, 
when she makes the least angle on either side ; which often 
forces her stern round, and brings her broadside to the 
wind and sea : this is an effect of the same cause which is 
explained in the last note of the second canto. 

Falconer. 



Li ^'-inituru ingei.tem Prrlagi, puL-ataque saxa 
A'l liiiiu'5 lon;^e, fracta.^que ad littora voces; 
Kxultaritque va-.la, atque arstu miscentur arenas. 
Kt {.ater Anchiaes: *'Niinirum baec ilia CharybdU: 
Hos Hftlonu.s scopulo?, ha-c saxa horrenda canebat. 
Kripitf.', o Socii, paritorque insurgite remis.** 
Hand miniis, ac jussi, faciunt : primusque rudentem 
Coiitor.-it hiivas proram Palinurusad undas: 
Ljfvaiii cuncta cohors lemis, ventisque petivit. 
TolliiMur ill cffclum cuivato j^urgite, et iidem 
Suliducta ad manes imos descendimus unda. 
Ter sfopuli ilamorem inter cava saxa dedere; 
'J'er spurnam elisani, et rorantia vidimus astra.' 



»» 



After this allusion, the second edition inserts the following 
linen: 

" So they attempt St. George's shoals to clear, 
Which close beneath the larboard beam appear.*' 

P. 111.1. oOO. 

77/6' re.s\sc/, ivJdle the dread event draws nigh, 

Srems more impatient 6*er theivaves toff/. 

An idea equally correct and beautiful, and well under- 
st(M)<l by all who have been engaged with a lee shore. 
Having occasion to wear, the mind anxious and care-worn, 
becomes impatient to try the other tack ; and therefore fan- 
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cies that the vessel flies towards danger, with unwonted 
celerity. N. P. 

P. 112. 1. 682 the faithful stay 

Drags the main top-mast by the cap away. 

The main top-mast stay comes to the fore-mast head, and 
consequently depends upon the fore-mast as its support. 
The cap is a strong, thick block of wood, used to confine 
the upper and lower masts together, as the one is raised at 
the head of the other. The principal caps of a ship are those 
of the lower masts. Falconeb. 

P. 114, 1. 631. For every wave now smites the 

quivering yard. 

The sea at this time ran so high, that it was impossible 
to descend from the mast-head without being washed over- 
board. Falconer. 

P. 120. 1. 793. 

Down from his neck, with blazing gems arrayed, 
Thy image, lovely Anna ! hung portrayed; 
The unconscious figure, smiling all serene. 

This image of the calm, unconscious portrait, is a most 
poetical, new, and striking combination. W. L. B. 

P. 123. 1. 873. Oh ! then, to swell the tides of 

social woe. 
After this line, the second edition reads, 

" Thou, who hast taught the tragic harp to mourn 
In early youth o'er Frederic's royal urn.** 
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THE DEMAGOGUE. 

[1765.] 




^OLD is the attempt, in these licentious 
times, 
When with such towering strides sedi- 
tion climbs, 
With sense or satire to confront her power. 
And charge her in the great decisive hour : 
Bold is the man, who, on her conquering day. 
Stands in the pass of fate to bar her way ; 
Whose heart, by frowning arrogance unawed. 
Or the deep-lurking snares of specious fraud, 
The threats of giant-faction can deride, 
And stem, with stubborn arm, her roaring tide, lo 
For him unnumbered brooding ills await, 
Bootn, malice, insolence, reproach and hate : 
jHjjIltUllly who dares this legion to defy, 
— '•'d mortal shafts in secret fly : 



J 11 \aiii I lie wretch retreats, while in full crj-, 

Fi'-rce on hi.s throit the hungry bloodhounds fly. 

En'.-LjS'jd with perils thus the conscious muse. 

Alarmed, thougli undismayed, her danger vicAvs. 

Nor shall unmanly terror now control 

The strong resentment struggling in her soiil; 

While indiiiiiation, with resistless strain, 

Pours her full deluge through each swelling vein. 

By the vile fear that chills the coward breast, 

By sordid caution is her voice supprest, so 

While arrogance, with big theatric rage, 

Audacious struts on power's imperial stage; 

While o'er our country, at her dread command, 

Black discord, screaming, shakes her fatal brand : 

While, in defiance of maternal laws. 

The sacrilegious sword rebellion draws ; 

Shall she at this important hour retire, 

And quench in Lethe's wave her genuine fire ? 

Honour forbid ! she f(\ars no threat'ning foe, 

1 I 

When conscious justice bids her bosom glow: r)it 




.V4 
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And while she kindles the reluctant flame, 

Let not the prudent voice of friendship blame I 

She feels the sting of keen resentment goad, 

Though guiltless yet of satire's thorny road. 

Let other Quixotes, frantic with renown, 

Plant on their brows a tawdry paper crown I 

While fools adore, and vassal-bards obey, 

Let the great monarch ajss through Gotham bray I 

Our poet brandishes no mimic sword. 

To rule a realm of dunces self-explored : so 

No bleeding victims curse his iron sway ; 

Nor murdered reputation marks his way. 

True to herself, unarmed, the fearless muse 

Through reason's path her steady course pursues : 

True to herself advances, undeterred 

By the rude clamours of the savage herd. 

As some bold surgeon, with inserted steel, 

Probes deep the putrid sore, intent to heal ; 

So the rank ulcers that our patriot load, 

Shall she with caustic's healing fires corrode. co 

Yet ere from patient slumber satire wakes, 
And brandishes the avenging scourge of snakes ; 
Yet ere her eyes, with lightning's vivid ray, 
Hie dark reeesaes of his heart display ; 

own tlie undaunted pilot's power, 
trying hour ! 



ll'jw ott my busom at thy name has glowed, 
And from my beating ht-art applause bestowed ; 
Applaus*-', that, ironuino as the blush of youth 
Unknown to guile, was sanctititMl by truth ! 
]\')\v oft I ]'l<-st \hf' patriot's honest rage, 
That greatly darcl to lash the guilty age; 
That, rapt witli zeal, pathetie, ])old, and strong, 
Kolled tlie full tide of eloquenee along; go 

That power's big torrent braved with manly pride. 
And ;dl corruption's venal arts defied ! 
When from afar those penetrating eyes 
licheld each secret hostile scheme arise; 
Watched every motion of the faithless foe. 
Each plot overturned, and baffled every blow : 
A fond entliusiast, kindling at thy name, 
I glowed in secret with congenial flame ; 
While my young bosom, to deceit unknown, 
Relieved [dl real virtue tliinc alone. 

Such then he seemed, and suchindi 
If Irulh with error ever could agre'^ 
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Sure satire never with a fairer hand 
Portrayed the object she designed to brand. 
Alas ! that virtue should so soon decay, 
And faction's wild applause thy heart betray ! 
The muse with secret sympathy relents, 
And human failings, as a friend, laments : 
But when those dangerous errors, big with fate. 
Spread discord and distraction through the state, 
Reason should then exert her utmost power loi 
To guard our passions in that fatal hour. 

There was a time, ere yet his conscious heart 
Durst from the hardy path of truth depart. 
While yet with generous sentiment it glowed, 
A stranger to corruption's slippery road ; 
There was a time our patriot durst avow 
Those honest maxims he despises now. 
How did he then his country's wounds bewail. 
And at the insatiate German vulture rail ! no 

Whose cruel talons Albion's entrails tore, 
Whose hungry maw was glutted with her gore ? 
The mists of error, that in darkness held 
Our reason, like the sun, his voice dispelled. 
And lo I exhausted, with no power to save, 
jm^ Tiew Britrania panting on the wave ; 

!:aBek,a millstone's pond'rous weight 
ei^ing victim to her fate I 




.\:::o : )/j\v >-)'jn the .steady patriot turns! 
Ill \;iin tlii.-^ chaiiL^o astonished England mourns! 
Ii( r \ii;il ]}\<)<)<\, that i>oure(l i'runi every vein, 
Su 111", t<; fill the accursL-d We^slphalian drain, 
TIhu c( asc-d U) \Iav ; the vulture now no more 
Willi iiiii'rhnlijiL;- rage lier bowels tore. 13G 

His jiiaLiir ]■>)({ tiaii.^torins the bird of prey ! 
The lllill.^t<>lle hels the touch, and melts away! 
And, slraii;^(; l(j tell, still stranger to believe, 
Whal (•} cs iic'cr saw, and lieart eoidd ne'er conceive, 
Ai (.lire, liaii.s])]aiit( (1 ])y tlie sorcerer's wand, 
('oliimhiau iiills in (li.>[aiiL Austria stand! 
AiiM'iica, with paii^^s before ludmown, 
i\ow with \Veslj)lialiu uUers gronn for groan : 
\\y sympathy slie fevers witli her fires, 
Iiurns as .she burn.s, and as she dies expires. 
Vvinw maxims long adopted thus ho flew^ 
For I'ver chaiii^ini;-, vet for ever true ; 
Swohi willi success, and wilh applause 
He scorned all cauli<m. all advice discla 



.-■ '. 
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Armed with war's thunder, he embraced no more 
Those patriot principles maintained before. 
Perverse, inconstant, obstinate, and proud. 
Drunk with ambition, turbulent and loud. 
He wrecks us headlong on that dreadful strand 
He once devoted all his powers to brand I iw 

Our hapless country views with weeping eyes. 
On every side, o'erwhelming horrors rise ; 
Drained of her wealth, exhausted of her power. 
And agonized as in the mortal hour ; 
Her armies wasted with incessant toils, 
Or doomed to perish in contagious soils. 
To guard some needy royal plunderer's throne. 
And sent to fall in battles not their own. 
Theenormousdebtathome, though long o'erchai^ed, 
With grievous burthens annually enlarged: iw 
Crushed with increasing taxes tfl the ground, 
That suck, like vampires, every bleeding wound : 
Ground with severe distress the industrious poor, 
Driven by the ruthless landlord to tho door. 

While thus our land her hapless fato bemoans 
In secret, and with inward sor^o^^■ groans ; 
Though decked with tinsel tropliies of renown. 
All gasho^ res, with nnguisli Ixmding do«'n, 

'ftoi yet* " parricide appciir, 

Who stri' I'S nngnidi more EPverc? m 



180 



JNor yet content on curst Westphalia's shore 

With mud profusion to exhaust her store. 

Still peace liis pompous fulminations brand, 

As pirates tremble at the sight of land : 

Si ill to new wars the public eye he turns, 

Defies all peril, and at reason spurns; 

Till prest with danger, by distress assailed, 

That baffled courage, and o'er skill prevailed ; 

Till foundering in the storm himself had brewed. 

He strives at last its horrors to elude. 

Some wrc^tched shift must still protect his name. 

And to the guiltless liead transfer his shame: 

Then hearing modest diffidence oppose 

His rash advice, that golden time he chose ; 190 

And while big surges threatened to o'erwhelm 

The ship, ingloriously forsook the helm. 

But all the events collected to relate^ 
Let us his actions recapitulate. 

He first assumed, by mean per^ 
Those patriot tenets foreign to hi 
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Next, by his country's fond applauses swelled, 
Thrust himself forward into power, and held 
The reins on principles which ho alone. 
Grown drunk and wanton with success, could own ; 
Betrayed her interest and abused her trust ; aoi 
Then, deaf to prayers, forsook her in disgust ; 
With tragic mummery, and most vile grimace, 
Rode through the city with a woful face, 
As in distress, a patriot out of place ! 
Insults his generous prince, an<f in the day 
Of trouble skulks, because he cannot sway ! 
In foreign climes embroils him with allies I 
And bids at home the flames of discord rise ! 

She comes 1 from hell the exulting fury springs ! 
With grim destruction sailing on her wings ! an 
Around her scream a hundred harpies fell I 
A hundred demons shriek with hideous yell ! 
From where, in mortal venom dipt on high, 
Full-drawn the deadliest shafts of satire fly. 
Where Churchill brandishes his clumsy club, 
And Wilkes unloads his excremental tub, 
Down to whfte Eulic^k, awkward and unclean, 
Crawls on his native dust, a worm obscene ! 
While with unnumbered wings, from van to rear. 
Is of nan- =■'"<» buzzing drones appear : S2i 
*^Mgry iDBectB swarm, 




xjuL KJiiiy iLiL» jii» xaiiiiMiuu jawa wim lui. 

Hero Btildwin spreads the assassinating cloke, 230 

Wliere lurking' rancour gives the secret stroke; 

AVliile gorge d witli fillli, around lliis .senseless block, 

A s^\'arm of spider-bards obsequious flock : 

While liis demure Welch goat, Avith lifted hoof. 

In Poel's-corner hangs each llinisy woof; 

And frisky grown, attemjjts, with awkward prance. 

On wit's gay theatre to bleat and dance. 

Here, seized witli iliac passion, mouthing Leech, 

^Jo(j low, ahis I lor satire's whip to reach. 

From liis Ijlack entrails, faction's common sewer, 

l)isgorg('S all her excrement al store. 241 

With e(pial pity and regret the muse 
The thundering storms that rage around her views; 
Impartial views the tides of discord blend, 
Where lordly rogues for power and place contend ; 
Were not her patriot-heart Vvith anguish torn, 

* Cortiiin poems intended to be very satirical ; but, alas! 
Ave ret'er our reader to the Keviews. 
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Would eye the opposing chiefs with equal scorn. 
Let freedom's deadliest foes for freedom bawl, 
Alike to her who govern or who fall ! 
Aloof she stands, all unconcerned and mute, 250 
While the rude rabble bellow, " Down with Bute I *' 
While villany the scourge of justice bilks, 
Howl on, ye ruffians ! " Liberty and Wilkes." 
Let some soft mummy of a peer, who stains 
His rank, some sodden lump of ass's brains. 
To that abandoned wretch his sanction give ; 
Support his slander, and his wants relievo ! 
Let the great hydra roar aloud for Pitt, 
And power and wisdom all to him submit ! 
Let proud ambition's sons, with hearts severe, 26O 
Like parricides, their mother s bowels tear ! 
Sedition her triumphant flag display. 
And in embodied ranks her troops array I 
While coward justice, trembling on her seat, 
Like a vile slave descends to lick her feet I 
Nor here let censure draw her awful blade, 
If from her theme the wayward muse has strayed t 
Sometimes the impetuous torrent^ o'^itg "f^y*^ 
Redundant bursting, swamps the a4)aMnt^ 
But rapid, and impatient of delays- 
Through the deep channel still paffB 
Our pilot now retired^ no plei 



rswaiiows tne pension ; t)ut, aware or Diame, 2so 

Transfers the proflbred peerage to his dame. 
Tlic felon thus of old, liis name to save, 
His pilfered mutton to a brotlier gave. 

* After reflecting on the various events by which this 
extraordinary person is characterised, we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting a few anecdotes from Machiavel, re- 
lative to a man of a very similar complexion and constitu- 
tion, who was also distinguished by a train of incidents 
pretty nearly resembling those we have mentioned above; 
although he possibly never anticipated the similitude of 
fortuno and character that might happen between him and 
any (>f his progony. Speaking of the government of Flo- 
rence, our historian informs us, that ^* Luca Pitt, a bold 
and resnlute man, being now made gonsalionere of jaatio^ 
having entf.red ujion his office, was very importunate with 
the people to appoint a balia ; but perceiving it was to no 
purpose, he not only treated those that were members of Um 
council with great insolence, and called them opprobcifi^ 
names, but threatened them, and soon after put his flii4|tff 
in execution: for having filled the palace with armed nurt^. 
on the eve of St. Lorenzo, in the month of August, 1*^^ *+ 
called the people together into the piazza, and tb' 
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But should some frantic wretch, whom all men 
know 
To nature and humanity a foe, 
Deaf to the widow s moan and orphan's cry, 
And dead to shame and friendship's social tie ; 
Should such a miscreant, at the hour of death. 
To thee his fortunes and domains bequeath ; 
With cruel rancour ^\Testing from his heirs 290 
^Vhat nature taught them to expect as theirs ; 
Wouldst thou with this detested robber join, 
Their legal wealth to plunder and purloin ? 
Forbid it. Heaven ! thou canst not be so base, 

pelled them, by force of arms, to do that which they would 
not so much as hear of before. Pitt had also very rich pre- 
sents, not only from Cosimo and the signiory, but from all 
the principal citizens, who vied with each other in their 
generosity to him; so that it was thought he had above 
twenty thousand ducats given him at that time ; after which 
he became so popular, that the city was no longer governed 
by Cosimo di Medici, but by Luca Pitt. This inspired him 
with vanity. After this he had recourse to very extraordi- 
nary means 1 fbr he not only extorted more and greater pre- 
sents from the chief citizeng, but also made the commonalty 
supply him with workmen and artificen." Machiavel's EUst. 
Florence. Thii haa an nnlncky reaemblaiice to a certain 
great person's driving throngli the dlj nith boirowed horses, 
and being offtred to havo his honsavnyokedf and his chariot 
drawn by his good firiends the mob. We shallt In due time 
and places give some account of the iUl cf Mr. Lacs Pitt, 
and the contempt vith which, ^ft*^ ^ lae puttiaHn fff ^^ 
he was nniTenelly 



1 ii(3 viilturo pounces on the shining ore ; soi 

In his strong' tiilons gripes the golden prey, 
And from the weeping orphan bears away. 

The great, the alarming deed is yet to come, 
That, Ijig with fate, strikes expectation dumb. 
I patient, injured England, yet unveil 
'J1iy eyes, and listen to the muse's tale, 
That true as honour, unadorned with art. 
Thy wrongs in fair succession shall impart ! 

Ere yet the desolating god of war 310 

Had crushed pale Europe with his iron car. 
Had sliook her shores with terrible alarms, 
And thundered o'er the trembling deep, *' To 

arms ! '' 
In climes remote, beyond the setting sun. 
Beyond the Atlantic wave, his rage begun. 
Alas ! poor country, how with pangs unkno^vn 
To Britain did th}^ filial bosom groan ! 
AVhat savage armies did thy realms invade. 
Unarmed, and distant from maternal aid ! 
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Thy cottages with cruel flames consumed, 320 

And the sad owner to destruction doomed ; 
Mangled with wounds, with pungent anguish torn 
Or left to perish naked and forlorn ! 
What carnage reeked upon thy ruined plain ! 
What infants bled ! what virgins shrieked in vain I 
In every look distraction seemed to glare. 
Each heart was racked with horror and despair. 
To Albion then, with groans and piercing cries, 
America lift up her dying eyes ; 
To generous Albion poured forth all her pain, sso 
To whom the wretched never wept in vain. 
She heard, and instant to relieve her flew, 
Her arm the gleaming sword of vengeance drew ; 
Far o'er the ocean wave her voice was known. 
That shook the deep abyss from zone to zone : 
She bade the thunder of the battle glow, 
And poured the storm of lightning on the foe j 
Nor ceased till, crowned with victory complete. 
Pale Spain and France lay trembling at her feet.* 

* Although the author has no present inclination to enter 
into political controversy, yet he cancot avoid citing an article 
from one of the modern dictionaries, which in some measure 
is connected with this part of his subject, and exhibits a view 
of the fidelity and gratitude of our fellow-subjects in America. 

We are informed in the article referred to, that a " cartel 
in the marine is a ship provided in time of war to exchange 
the prisoners of any two hostile powers j also to carry any 



01 s, omy a smgie gun for tiring signals. 

" Our honest Americans, however, who have so sorely 
grieved of late for paying a small part of the great taxes of 
this country, although demanded for their own particular 
])rotection, made not only no scruple to disobey and despise 
this regulation of cartels during the late war, but, on the 
contrary, gave continual supplies of provisions to our euemies 
in the West Indies, and thereby recovered them, and re- 
cruited their fallen spirits, at a time when they were gasping 
imder the weight of our arms. With so much address, indeed, 
did these oppressed and unfortunate traders conduct this 
scheme, that ten or twelve cartels being laden at the same 
time with beef, pork, bread, flour, &c. sailed together for the 
French islands, and, in order to evade the strict examination 
of our ships of war, were provided with a guardian privateer, 
equipped by the same expert owners, to seize their own 
vessels, and direct their course to the places of their first 
destination ; but if they were examined by our ships of war, 
to an English port. But this clumsy trick did not long 
escape the vigilance of our naval officers, who found that the 
fellows sent aboard, by way of commanders or prize-masters, 
were utterly ignorant, and incapable of piloting any ship; 
and of consequence only sent to elude their scrutiny. 

" The most bare-faced piece of effrontery, however, that 
was ever committed of this kind, was the seizing an armed 
vessel, fitted in Philadelphia, to take these illegal cartels. 
She was commanded by a gentleman, whom the majority of 
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And plenty smiling on her plains around ; 
Thus blest with all that commerce could supply, 
America regards with jealous eye, 
And cankered heart, the parent, who so late 

the merchants ia that city joined to oppose and distress. 
They employed a crew of ruffians, who seized his vessel 
openly, in the most unwarranted and*' lawless manner, and 
brought her up in triumph to the town, when she had only 
five men aboard : and so inveterate was their hatred to the 
commander, that he was obliged to leave the country preci- 
pitately, as being in danger of his life." 

There cannot be a stronger confirmation of the truth of 
the above account, than the following letter of Mr. Pitt : 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Secretary Pitt to the several go- 
vernors and councils in North America, relating to the flag 
of truce trade. 

** Whitehall, August 24, 1760. 
** Gentlemen, 
^ The commanders of his majesty's forces and fleets in North 
America and the West Indies have transmitted certain and 
repeated intelligences of an illegal and most pemicioos trade 
carried on by the king's subjects in North America and the 
West Indies, as well to the French islands as to the French 
settlements on the continent in America, and particnlariy to 
the rivers Mobile and Missiasippi ; by which the enendeSy-to 
the great reproach and detriment of govemmenty are Replied 
with provisions and other necessaries $ whereby th^ are 
principally, if not alone, enabled to sustain and p r o te act thb 
long and expensive war. And it farther appearing^ that 
large sums of bullion are sent by the king's snl^eo^ ' 
above places, in return whereof commodities are tal^ 
interfere with the product of the British colonies tti* 

P 



For whom alone the avenging sword she drew. 

in open contempt of the authority of the mother-country, as 
well as the most maiiifest prejudice of the manufacturers aud 
trade of Great Britain : in order, therefore, to put the most 
speedy and elFectual stop to such flagitious practices, so 
utterly subversive of all laws, and so highly repugnant to 
the well-being of this kingdom : 

** It is his majesty's express will and pleasure, that you do 
forthwith make the strictest and most diligent inquiry into 
the state of this dangerous and ignominious trade; and that 
you do use every means in your power to detect and discover 
persons concerned either as principals or accessaries therein ; 
and that you do take every step authorized by law to bring 
all such heinous offenders to the most exemplary and con- 
dign punishment: and you will, as soon as may be, and from 
time to time transmit to me, for the king's information, full 
and particular accounts of the progress you shall have made 
in the execution of this his majesty's commands, to the 
which the king expects that you pay the most exact obe- 
dience. And you are further to use your utmost endeavours 
to trace out and investigate the various artifices and evasions 
by which the dealers in this iniquitous intercourse find means 
to cover their criminal proceedings, and to elude the law ; in 
order that from such lights due and timely considerations 
may be had what further provision may be necessary to 
restrain an evil of such extensive and pernicious conse- 
quences. I am, &c," 
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Scarce had America the jiist request 
Received^ when kindling in her faithless breast 
Resentment glows, enraged sedition bums, 
And, lo ! the mandate of our laws she spurns ! 
Her secret hate, incapable of shame 
Or gratitude/ ineenses to a flame. 
Derides our power, bids insurrection rise, 2€o 

Insults our honour, and our laws defies ; 
O'er all her coasts is heard the audacious r<Mir, 
^' England shall rule America no more ! " 

Soon as on Britain's shore the alarm was heard, 
stern indignation in "her look appeared; 
Yet, loath to punish, she her scourge withh^d 
From her perfidious sons who thus rebelled : 
Now stung with anguish, now with rage assailed, 
Till pity in her soul at last prevailed. 
Determined not to draw her penal steel sto 

Till fair persuasion mad^ her last appeal. 

And now the great decisive hour drew nigh, 
She on her darling patriot cast her eye ; 
His voice like thunder will support her cause, 
Enforce her dictates, and sustain her laws ; 
Rich with her spoils, his sanction will dismay. 
And bid the insurgents tremble and obey. 

He comes ! — ^but where, the amazing theme to 
hit. 



II iLii i«tmi.g< 



Like the ^rini portress of hell-gate he stands, 

Ikllona's scourge hangs trembling in his hands ! 

Around him, fiercer than the ravenous shark, 

'* A cry of liell- hounds' never-ceasing bark ! " 

And lo I tlie enormous giant to bedeck, 

A golden millstone hangs upon his neck ! 

On him ambition's vulture darts her claws, 390 

And with voracious rage his liver gnaws. 

Our patriot comes ! — the buckles of whose shoes 

Not Cromwell's self was worthy to unloose. 

Repeat his name in thunder to the skies ! 

Ye liills f[dl prostrate, and ye vales arise ! 

Through fa«-ti(ni's wikhTucss prepare the way! 

Prepare, ye listening senates, to obey ! 

The idol of the mob, beliold liim stand. 

The alpha and omega of the land ! 

Methinks I hear the bellowing demagogue, 400 
Dumb-sounding declamations disembogue, 
Expressions of immeasurable length, 
Where pomi>ous jargon tills the j^lnce of strength : 
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Where fulminating, rumbling eloquence, 
With loud theatric rage, bombards the sense ; 
And words, deep ranked in horrible array, 
Exasperated metaphors convey ! 
With these auxiliaries, drawn up at large, 
He bids enraged sedition beat the charge ; 
From England's sanguine hope his aid withdraws, 
And lists to guide in insurrection's cause. 4ii 

And lo ! where, in her sacrilegious hand. 
The parricide lifts high her burning brand ! 
Go, while she yet suspends her impious aim. 
With those infernal lungs arouse the flame ! 
Though England merits not her least regard. 
Thy friendly voice gold boxes shall reward ! 
Arise, embark ! prepare thy martial car. 
To lead her armies and provoke the war ! 
Rebellion wakes, impatient of delay, 420 

The signal her black ensigns to display.* 

* Luca Pitt continued at Florence, presuming upon his 
late alliance, and the promises which Pietro had made him ; 

But amongst all the changes that ensued upon 

this revolution, nothing was more remarkable than the case 
of Luca Pitt, who soon began to experience the difference 
betwixt prosperity and adversity, betwixt living in anthority 
and falling into disgrace. His house, which used to be 
crowded with swarms of followers and dependant^ ynm now 
as unfrequented as a desert ; and his firiendi nt^ '||g|g||g,|l 
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To theo, whose bouI, all steadfait and B&t&ie, 

Beholds the tumults that distract our .scene ; 

And; in the calmer seats of wisdom placed^ 

£njoys the sweets of sentiment and taate ; 

To thee^ Morius I whom no factions swaj^ 

The impartial muse devotes her honest lay I 

In her fond breast no prostituted aim^ 

Nor Tonal hope^ assumes fair friendship's name : 

Sooner shaD Churchill's feeble meteor-ray, 430 

That led our foundering demagogue astray. 

Darkling to grope and flounce in error's night, 

Eclipse great Mansfield's strong meridian light, 

Then shall the change of fortune, time, or place, 

Thy generous friendship in my heart efface I 

were not only afraid of being seen with him, bat durst not 
even salute him if they met him in the street; some of them 
having been deprived of their honours, others of their estates, 
and all of them threatened. 

The magnificent palaces which he had begun to build 
were abandoned by the workmen ; the services he had for- 
merly done to any one were requited with injuries and abuse ; 
and the honours he had conferred, with infamy and taunts. 
Many who had made him valuable presents, now came to 
demand them again, as only lent ; and others, who before used 
to flatter and extol him to the skies, in these circumstances, 
loaded him with contumely, and reproaches of ingratitude, 
and violence ; so that he heartily repented, though too late, 
that he had not followed Nicolo Soderini*s advice, and pre- 
ferred an honourable death to a life of ignominy and contempt. 
Mach. Hist, Flor. 
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I whether wandering from thy country far, 
And plunged amid the murdering scenes of war ; 
Or in the bleat retreat of virtue laid, 
Where contemplation spreads her awful shade ; 
If ever to forget thee I have power, ua 

May Heaven desert me at my latest hour ! 
Still satire bids my bosom beat to arms, 
And throb with irresistible alarms. 
Like some full river charged with falling showers. 
Still o'er my breast her swelling deluge pours. 
But rest and silence now, who wait beside, 
With their strong flood-gates bar the impetuous tide. 





[1751.] 

ROM the ])ig horror of war's hoarse 
alarms, 
And the tremendous clang of clashing 
arms, 
Descend, my muse ! a deeper scene to draw, 
(A scene will hold the listening world in awe),* 
Is my intent : Melpomene inspire, 
While, with sad notes, I strike the trembling lyre ! 
And may my lines witli easy motion flow, 
Melt as they move, and fill each heart with woe : 
Big with the sorrow it describes, my song, 
In solemn pomp, majestic, move along. lo 

Oh ! bear me to some awful silent glade 
Where cedars form an unremitting shade; 
Where never track of human feet was kno^vn; 
Where never cheerful light of Phoebus shone; 
Wliere chirping linnets warble tales of love, 
* r>y aAve, lieiC; is meant attention. 
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And hoarser winds howl murmuring through tho 

grove; 
Where some unhappy wretch aye mourns his doom^ 
Deep melancholy wandering through the gloom ; 
Where solitude and meditation roam, 
And where no dawning glimpse of hope can come ; 
Place mo in such an unfrequented shade, 21 

To speak to none but with the mighty dead : 
To assist tho pouring rains with brimful eyes, 
And aid hoarse howling Boreas with my sighs. 

When winter's horrors left Britannia's isle, 
And spring in blooming verdure 'gan to smile ; 
When rills, unbound, began to purl along. 
And warbling larks renewed tho vernal song ; 
When sprouting roses, decked in crimson dye, 

Began to bloom, so 

Hard fate ! then, noble Frederic, didst thou die : 

Doomed by inexorable fate's decree. 

The approaching summer ne'er on earth to see ; 

In thy parched vitals burning fevers rage, 

Whoso flame the virtue of no herbs assuage ; 

No cooling medicine can its heat eUaj, 

Relentless destiny cries, " No deky." 

Ye powers ! and must a prince bo noble die f 

(Whose equal breathes not under th|f||inUeliiflki 

Ah ! must he die, then, in yr Vkf 



±iiu piiuues wait around with weeping eyes, 
And the dome echoes all with piercing cries: 
With doleful noise the matrons scream around, 
Willi female shrieks the vaulted roofs rebound : 
A dismal noise ! Now one promiscuous roar 50 
Cries, ^^ Ah ! the noble Frederic is no more !" 
The chief reluctant yields his latest breath; 
His eye-lids settle in the shades of death : 
Dark sable shades present before each eye. 
And the deep vast abyss, eternity ! 
Through per{)etuity's expanse he springs; 
And o'er the vast profound he shoots on wings : 
The soul to distant regions steers her flight. 
And sails incumbent on inferior night : 
With vast celerity she shoots away, eo 

And meets the regions of eternal day, 
To shine for ever in the heavenly birth. 
And leave the bodv here to rot on earth. 
Tlie melancholy patriots round it wait. 
And mourn the roval hero's timeless fate. 
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Disconsolate they move, a mournful band ! 
In solemn pomp they march along the strand : 
The noble chief, interred in youthful bloom. 
Lies in the dreary regions of the tomb. 

Adown Augusta's pallid visage flow 70 

The living pearls with unaffected woe : 
Disconsolate, hapless, see pale Britain mourn. 
Abandoned isle ! forsaken and forlorn ! 
"With desperate hands her bleeding breast she beats; 
While o'er her, fro^vning, grim destruction threats. 
She mourns with heart-felt grief, she rends her hair. 
And fills with piercing cries the echoing air. 
Well may'st thou mourn thy patriot's timeless end. 
Thy muse's patron, and thy merchant's friend. 
What heart shall pity thy full-flowing grief? so 
What hand now deign to give thy poor relief? 
To encourage arts, whose bounty now shall flow. 
And learned science to promote, bestow ? 
Who now protect thee from the hostile frown. 
And to the injured just return his own ? 
From usury and oppression who shall guard 
The helpless, and the threateniiig min ward? 
Alas ! the truly noble Briton's gone. 
And left us here in ceaseless woe to nmal 
Impending desolation hangs attmoA, , li 

And ruin hovors o'er the trem> mi 



>» lappfd ill the expansive gloom, the lightnings 

play, 
Hoarse thunder mutters through the aerial way : 
All nature feels the pangs, the storms renew, loo 
And sprouts, with fatal haste, the baleful yew. 

Some power avert the threatening horrid weight. 
And, godlike, prop Britannia's sinking state ! 
Minerva, hover o'er young George's soul ; 
May sacred wisdom all his deeds control ! 
Exalted grandeur in each action shine, 
His conduct nW dcMflare the youth divine. 

Methinks 1 see him shine a glorious star. 
Gentle in peace, but terrible in war ! 
Methinks cacli region does his praise resound, no 
And nations tremble at his name around ! 
His fame, through every distant kingdom rung. 
Proclaims him of tlie race from whence he sprung: 
So sable smoke, in volumes curls on high, 
Heaps roll on heaps, and blacken all the sk^ 
Already so, his fame, methinks, is hurled 
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Around the admiring venerating world. 

So the benighted wanderer, on his way, 

Laments the absence of all-cheering day; 

Far distant from his friends and native home, 120 

And not one glimpse does glimmer through the 

gloom : 
In thought he breathes, each sigh his latest breath, 
Present, each meditation, pits of death : 
Irregular, wild chimeras fill his soul. 
And death, and dying, every step control. 
Till from the east there breaks a purple gleam. 
His fears then vanish £is a fleeting dream. 
Hid in a cloud the sun first shoots his ray. 
Then breaks effulgent on the illumined day ; 
"We see no spot then in the flaming rays, i30 

Confused and lost within the excessive blaze. 




^\lllT^t:x aboard the royal oeorge. 



[Xovcniber 1702.] 




j^^ (JAIN the royal streamers play ! 

To glory Edward hastes away : 
Adieu, yc happy sylvan bowers, 

Where pleasure's sprightly throng await ! 
Ye domes, where regal grandeur towers 

In purple ornaments of state ! 

Ye scenes where virtue's sacred strain 

Bids the tragic muse complain ! 

Wliere satire treads the comic stage. 

To scourge and mend a venal age ; 
Where music pours the soft, melodious lay. 
And melting symphonies congenial play ! 
Ye silken sons of case, who dwell 
In llowery vales of peace, farewell ! 

In vain the goddess of the myrtle grove 
Her charms ineffable displays ; 

In vain she calls to happier realms of love^ 



10 
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Which Spring's unfading bloom arrays : 
In vain her living roses blow, 
And ever-vernal pleasures grow ; 20 

The gentle sports of youth no more 

Allure him to the peaceful shore : 
Arcadian ease no longer charms, 

For war and fame alone can please. 
His throbbing bosom beats to arms, 
To war the hero moves, through storms and wintry 
seas. 

CHOETTS, 

The gentle sports of youth no more 
Allure him to the peaceful shore, 
For war and fame alone can please ; 
To war the hero moves, through storms and wintry 
seas. 80 

Though danger's hostile train appears 
To thwart the course that honour steers ; 
Unmoved he leads the rugged way. 
Despising peril and dismay : 
His country calls ; to guard heat ]aw% 

Lo ! every joy the gallant youth resins | 
The avenging naval sword he draws, 

And o'er the waves conducts her martial t 



Hark ! his sprightly clarions play ; 
Follow where he leads the way! 
The piercing fife, the sounding drum, 
Tell the deei)8 their master's come. 

Thus Aleniena's warlike son 
The thorny course of virtue run, 
When, taught by her unerring voice, 

He made the glorious choice : 50 

Severe, indeed, the attempt he know, 
Youth's genial ardours to subdue : 
For pleasure, Venus' level}- form assumed ; 

ller glowing charms, divinely bright, 
In all the pride of beauty bloomed, 
And struck his ravished sight. 

Transfixed, amazed, 

Alcides gazed : 

Enchanting grace 

Adorned her face, 60 

And all his changing looks confest 
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The alteraate passions in his breast : 

Her swelling bosom half revealed, 

Her eyes that kindling raptures fired, 
A thousand tender pains instilled, 

A thousand flattering thoughts inspired : 

Persuasion's sweetest language hung 

In melting accent on her tongue : 

Deep in his heart, the winning tale 

Infused a magic power ; 70 

She prest him to the rosy vale, 
And showed the Elysian bower : 

Her hand, that trembling ardours move. 
Conducts him blushing to the blest alcove : 

Ah ! see, o'erpowered by beauty's charms, 

And won by love's resistless arms. 
The captive yields to nature's soft alarms ! 

CHOEXTS. 

Ah! see, o'erpowered by beauty s charms, 
And won by love's resistless arms. 
The captive yields to nature's soft alarms ! so 

Assist, ye guardian powers above I 
From ruin save the son of Jove I 
By heavenly mandate virtue came, 
And checked the fatal flame : 



Ilis heart a sacred impulse swayed : 
II is eyes with ardent motion roll, 
And love, regret, and hope, divide his soul. 
But soon her words his pain destroy, 
And all the numbers of his heart. 
Returned by her celestial art, 
Now swelled to strains of nobler joy. 
Instructed thus by virtue's lore, 
His happy steps the realms explore loo 

Where guilt and error are no more ; 
The clouds that veiled his intellectual ray. 
Before his breath dispelling, melt away : 
Broke loose from pleasure's glittering chain, 
He scorned her soft inglorious reign : 
Convinced, resolved, to virtue then ho turned, 
And in his breast paternal glory burned. 

CHOEUS. 

Broke loose from pleasure's glittering chain, 
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He scorned her tK)ft ii^lorions reign : . 
Convinced, resolved, t4 virtue theQ he turned, no 
And in his breast paternal glory burned. 

So \yhen on Britain's other hope she shone, 
Like him the royal youth she won : 
Thus taught, he bids his fleet advance 
To curb the power of Spain and France ; 
Aloft his martial ensigns flow. 
And hark ! his brazen trumpets blow ! 

The watery profound, 

Awaked by the sound, 

All trembles around : 120 

While Edward o'er the azure fields 

Fraternal wonder wields : 
High on the deck behold he standsy 
And views around his floating bands 

In awful order join : 
They, while the warlike trumpet's Btraiiiy 
Deep sounding, swells along the main^ 

Extend the embattled line. 
Then Britain triumphantly saw 

His armament ride 

Supreme on the tide, 
And o'er the vast ocean give law. 



ino snips incir iiorriu luuus uispm^ 
Tier over tier in terrible array, 

And wait the signal to destroy : no 

The sailors all burn to engage ; 

Hark ! hark ! their shouts arise, 
And shake the vaulted skies 1 
Exulting with bacchanal rage. 
Then, Neptune, the hero revere, 

Whose power is superior to thine ! 
And, when his proud squadrons appear, 

The trident and chariot resign ! 

CHORUS . 

Then, Neptune, the hero revere, 

Whose power is superior to thine ! uo 

And, wlien his proud squadrons appear. 

The trident and chariot resign ! 

Albion, wake thy grateful voice ! 
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* 

Let thy hills and vales rejoice; 
O'er remotest hostile regions 

Thy victorious flags are known ; 
Thy resistless martial legions 

Dreadful move from zone to zone ; 
Thy flaming bolts unerring roll, 
And all the trembling globe control : ico 

Thy seamen, invincibly true. 
No menace, no fraud, can subdue : 
To thy great trust 
Severely just. 
All dissonant strife they disclaim : 
To meet the foe, 
Their bosoms glow ; 
Who only are rivals in fame. 

CH0B17S. 

Thy seamen, invincibly true, 

No menace, no fraud, can subdue : 170 

All dissonant strife they disclaim. 

And only are rivals in fame. 

For Edward tune your harps, ye Nine ! 

Triumphant strike each living string, 
For him, in ecstasy divine, 

Your choral lo Pseans sing ! 



iiio iiiusicai cLiiiuiib pruiuii^ ; ■ 

Ye sylvans, that dance on the plain. 

To swell the grand chorus accord I 
Ye tritons, that sport on the main, 

Exulting, acknowledge your lord I 
Till all the wild numbers combined, 

That floating proclaim 

Our admiral's name, 
In symphony roll on the wind ! loo 

cnoEus. 

Wake ! wake the joyful song ! 
Ye sylvans, that dance on the plain, 
Ye tritons, that sport on the main, 
The musical current prolong ! 

! while consenting Britons praise. 
These votive measures deign to hear ! 

For thee ray muse awakes her lays, 

For thee the unequal viol plays. 
The tribute of a soul sincere. 
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Nor thou, illustrious chief, refuse 200 

The incense of a nautic muse ! 
For ah ! to whom shall Neptune's sons complain, 
But him whose arms unrivalled rule the main ? 
Deep on my grateful breast 
Thy favour is imprest : 
No happy son of wealth or fame 
To court a royal patron came ! 
A hapless youth, whose vital page 
Was one sad lengthened tale of woe. 

Where ruthless fate, impelling tides of rage, 210 
Bade wave on wave in dire succession flow. 
To glittering stars and titled names unknown. 
Preferred his suit to thee alone. 
The tale your sacred pity moved ; 
You felt, consented, and approved. 
Then touch my strings, ye blest Pierian quire ! 

Exalt to rapture every happy line ! 
My bosom kindle with Promethean fire ! 
And swell each note with energy divine. 

No more to plaintive sounds of woe 220 

Let the vocal numbers flow ! 
Perhaps the chief to whom I nog 
May yet ordain Bxtsgmiom i$if§, 
To wake the lyre witb nobiflK 
And tone to war the v 



To him, my miiso, these warlike strains belong ! 
Source of thy hope, and patron of thy song. 

cnoKus. 

To him, my muse, these warlike strains belong ! 
Source of thy hope, and patron of thy song. 




ADDRESS TO MIRANDA. 

[17G2.] 

HE smiling plains, profusely gay. 
Are dressed in all the pride of May ; 
The birds on every spray above 
To rapture wake the vocal grove. 

But all ! Miranda I without thee. 
Nor spring nor summer smiles on me ; 
All lonely in the secret shade 
I mourn thy absence, charming maid ! 
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soft as love ! as honour fair ! 

Serenely sweet as vernal air I lo 

Come to my arms ; for you alone 

Can aU my absence past atone. 

come ! and to my bleeding heart 
Thy sovereign balm of love impart ; 
Thy presence lasting joy shall bring. 
And give the year eternal spring ! 




THE FOND LOVER. 

A BALLAD. 

NYMPH of every charm possessed, 

That native virtue gives, 
Within my bosom aU confessed. 
In bright idea lives. 
For her my trembling numbers play 

Along the pathless deep, 
While sadly social with my lay 
The winds in concert weep. 

If beauty's sacred influence charms 

The rage of adverse fate, lo 



If when her blooming lips I press, 

Which vernal fragrance fills, 
Through all my veins the sweet excess 

In trembling motion thrills ; 20 

Say whence this secret anguish grows. 

Congenial with my joy ? 
And why the touch, where pleasure glows 

Should vital peace destroy ? 

If when my fair, in melting song. 

Awakes tlie vocal lay, 
Not all your notes, ye Phocian throng, 

Such pleasing sounds convey ; 
Thus wrapt all o'er with fondest love, 

Why heaves this broken sigh? so 

For then my blood forgets to move, 

I gaze, adore, and die. 

Accept, my charming maid, the strain 
Which you alone inspire ; 
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To thee the dying strings complain 

That quiver on my lyre. 
! give this bleeding bosom ease, 

That knows no joy but thee ; 
Teach me thy happy art to please, 

Or deign to love like me. 40 

[Royal George, August 2, 1762.] 




ON 

THE UNCOMMON SCARCITY OF POETRiT 

Ur THE ** oentlemam's maoazine" fos decehbes 

LAST, 1755, BY I. W., A SAILOB.* 

[HE springs of Helicon can winter bind 
And chill the fervour of a poet's mind ? 
What though the lowering skies and 
driving storm 
The scenes of nature wide around deform, 
The birds no longer sing, nor roses blow 
And all the landscape lies concealed in snow ; 
Yet rigid winter still is known to spare 
The brighter beauties of the lovely fair : 
Ye lovely fair, your sacred influence bring, 
And with your smiles anticipate the spring. 10 

• Doubtfully ascribed to Falconer by Dr. S. Clarke. 
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No murmuring streams, no sound of distant sheep. 

Or song of birds invite his eyes to sleep : 

By toil exhausted, when he sinks to rest, 

Beneath his sun -burnt head no flowers aro prest : 

Down on his deck his fainting limbs are laid, 21 

No spreading trees dispense their cooling shade. 

No zephyrs round his aching temples play. 

No fragrant breezes noxious heats allay. 

The rude rough wind which stern ^olus sends. 

Drives on in blasts, and while it cools, offends. 

He wakes, but hears no music from the grove ; 

No varied landscape courts his eye to rove. 

O'er the wide main he looks to distant skies. 

Where nought but waves on rolling waves arise ; 

Tb-c boundless view fatigues his aching sight, si 

Nor yields liis eye one object of delight. 

No ^' female flicc divine " with cheering smiles, 

Tlic lingering hours of dangerous toil beguiles. 

Yet distant beauty oft his genius fires, 

And oft with love of sacred song inspires. 
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E'en I, tlie least of all the toneful train, 
On the rough ocean try this artless strain, 
Rouse then, ye bards, who happier fortunes prove, 
And tune the lyre to nature or to love. id 



DESCRIPTION OF A NINETY-GUN SHIP. 

IBNTLBUAM'S U*.aAZlKE," MiT, 1759. 

^MIDST a wood of oaks with canvas 

\ leaves, 

I Which formed a floating forest on the 
waves. 
There stood a tower, whose vast stupeudous size 
Reared its huge most, and seemed to gore the skies. 
From which a bloody pendant stretohed afar 
lie comet-tail, denouncing ample war; 
Two younger giants* of inferior height 
Displayed their sporting streamers to the sight: 
The base below, another island rose, 
To pour Britannia's thunder on her foes : lo 

With bulk immense, like JEOm, she surveys 
Above the rest, the leaser Oydadee: 
Profuse of gold, in loetre Hk« tb» tm. 
Splendid with regal luxury she shonu. 
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Hhowed mimic warriors, who the tempest braved : 

Whoso visage fierce defied the lashing surge. 

Of Gallic pride the emblematic scourge. 

Tremendous figures, lo ! her stern displays. 

And holds a pharos * of distinguished blaze ; 

By night it shines a star of brightest form. 

To point her way, and light her through the storm: 

See dread engagements pictured to the life, 

See admirals maintain the glorious strife : so 

Here breathing images in painted ire, 

Seem for their country's freedom to expire ; 

Victorious fleets the flying fleets pursue, 

Here strikes a ship, and there exults a crew : 

A frigate here blows up with hideous glare. 

And adds fresh terrors to the bleeding war. 

But leaving feigned ornaments, behold ! 

Eight hundred youths of heart and sinew bold, 

♦ Her poop lanthorn. 
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Mountup her aliroudaj or to her tops ascend, 
Some haul her braces, some her foreaail bend ; to 
Full ninety brazen guns her port-holes fill, 
Ready with nitrous magazines to kill. 
From dread embrazures formidably peep, 
And seem to threaten ruin to the deep ; 
On pivots fixed, the well-ranged swivels lie, 
Or to point downward, or to bravo the akj' ; 
While poteraroes swell with infant rag'e, 
Prepared, though small, with fury to engage, 
Thus armed, may Britain long her state maintain, 
And with triumphant nafiea rule the main. to 
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